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Ed itor  's  Message 


For  some  readers,  this  issue  on  1968  will  brine 
back  intense  memories.  For  others,  it  will  seem 
like  ancient  history.  No  doubt  a  few  senior  mem- 
bers will  snort,  "Thev  should  have  been  there  in 
1940." 

Even  election  year  has  its  own  excitement  btu 
in  1968  the  presidential  election  came  at  a 
moment  of  vast  social  change  while  a  war  shat- 
tered our  national  unity.  The  cast  of  characters 
was  a  rich  one  -  Johnson,  Nixon,  Rockefeller, 
Kennedy,  McCarthy  and  more. 

My  own  life  touched  the  1968  campaign 
directh'.  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  during  the  rough  hidiana  priman' 
that  featured  Bobby  Kennedy  against  Eugene 
McCarth\  and  Indiana  Gov.  Roger  Brannigan 
(attempting  to  hold  the  delegation  for 
Humphrey) .  For  a  Notre  Dame  student  named 
Michael  Kelly,  the  brawl  between  the  three 
Irishmen  was  more  fim  than  St.  Patrick's  Day  in 
New  York  Cit\'.  Later,  I  attended  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Miami  on  George 
Romney's  staff. 

It  was  a  year  of  protest,  conflict  and  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  fun.  To  quote  from  the  inevitable  Bob 
Dylan  song,  "there  was  music  in  the  cafes  at 
night  and  revolution  in  the  air." 


Michael  Kelly 
Editor 
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1968: 

A  Year  Like  No  Other 

by  Michael  Kelly 


Every  generation 
carries  within  its 
portable  time  capsule 
a  special  set  of  experi- 
ences. Each  genera- 
tion must  learn  the 
hard  truths  and  discover  the  transcendent  joys  of  life  in  its 
own  way.  Each  generation  has  its  own  times  of  triumph, 
moments  of  tragedy;  its  heroes  and  its  villains;  its  loss  of  inno- 
cence, lost  opportunities  and  new  revelation  of  old  truths. 
For  the  "Baby  Boomer"  generation,  born  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  raised  in  the  Cold  War,  and  coming  of  age  in 
the  Sixties,  there  will  never  be  a  year  like  1968. 

Growing  forces  of  social  change  exploded  in  1968.  A 
repressive  racial  code  that  had  stood  for  a  century  began  to 
unravel,  as  the  dominant  image  of  the  American  Negro 
switched  from  that  of  a  subsenient  buffoon  to  that  of  a  mili- 
tant grasping  a  rifle.  The  supposed  domestic  tranquility  of 
the  Fifties  was  challenged  by  a  new  feminist  movement  that 
denied  almost  every  sexual  assumption  and  raised  issues  of 
power  and  suppression.  A  youth  culture  toyed  with  sex, 
drugs,  rock  and  roll,  and  proclaimed  revolution  in  the 


WHO  IN  1968? 


Cwiuhtf  ts  by  Rutfy  Cftttw.  C«>|rpM  C«p«*to<» 
AvBilaM*  n  »«v»n  diRvferit  eotora  fcom  MirwBum  P«pf«.  inc. 


streets.  A  war  in 
Vietnam  escalated  to 
ever-higher  levels  of 
destruction  with  no  end 
in  sight  as  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  debated  in 
Congress  and  battled  in  the  streets. 

Assassination  seemed  to  have  claimed  a  central  role  in 
American  political  life,  bringing  a  sense  of  rising  disorder 
Al  t  changed.  Music  changed.  Literature  changed.  As  a  pop 
song  said,  there  were  "saints  and  sinners,  losers  and  win- 
ners." The  inevitable  backlash  slashed  through  society,  shat- 
tering political  parties  and  social  structures. 

A  president  was  unseated;  a  presidential  candidate  shot  to 
death;  a  political  convention  degenerated  into  chaos  as  riots 
rocked  the  streets  outside.  The  cast  of  characters  was  a  rich 
one;  the  master  power  broker  in  the  WTiite  House  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  control  of  everything;  the  quiet  academ- 
ic senator  from  Minnesota  who  mounted  the  impossible 
challenge;  the  earnest  and  almost  innocent  governor  from 
Michigan  who  discovered  the  danger  of  speaking  the  truth; 
New  York's  multimillionaire  governor  and  legacy-carrying 
senator,  both  entangled  in  intense  ambition  and  profound 
issues;  the  angry  voice  of  reaction  from  the  Deep  South  that 
found  echoes  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  end,  the  nation  fled  to  a  veteran  moderate  conser- 
vative politician  just  to  catch  its  breath. 

It  was  a  hell  of  a  year  As  Dr.  Winston  O'Boogie  once  said, 
"You  should  have  been  there!"* 


Naturally,  My  Basic  Honesty, 
Integrity  and  Sincerity  Won 
for  Me—  and  Nobody  Else 
Was  Running,  of  Course! 


Now  (Blush)  on  to  Victory 
at  tiie  National  Convention! 


Top:  James  Gavin,  Charles  Percy,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Richard  Nixon 
Middle:  George  Wallace,  Hubert  Humphrey,  John  Lindsay,  GeorgeRomney 
Bottom:  Lyndon  Johnson,  Ronald  Reagan,  Robert  Kennedy,  Nelson  Rockefeller 


Top:  "Doves"  and  "Hawks"  battled  over  Vietnam.  Left:  A  poster  featuring  some  of  the  possible  presidents  in  1968.  Right:  A 
cartoon  showing  how  the  races  looked  mid-campaign,  featuring  Rockefeller,  Nixon,  McCarthy  and  Kennedy. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  in  1 968 


by  Michael  Kelly 


One  has  to  start  the  stoiT  of  1968  with  Lvndon  Johnson. 
Ahht)Ui;h  he  had  come  to  the  Presidency  npon  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Keiniedv,  liis  historic  election  land- 
slide in  1964  had  given  him  political  legitimacy  in  his  own 
right.  He  had  used  that  legitimacy  to  moye  forward  on  a  social 
agenda  unparalleled  since  the  early  days  of  FDR's  New  Deal. 
Historic  ci\il  rights  legislation  changed  the  face  of  the  South 
and  brought  the  ci\il  rights  struggle  into  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  North.  His  Great  Societ)'  created  new  entitlements  for 
the  poor  and  new  services  for  the  elderly. 

But  the  Democratic  Part}'  never  really  warmed  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Leftwing  intellectuals  looked  down  on  him  as  a 
countn  bumpkin,  associates  of  President  Kennedy  resented 
him  as  a  usuiper,  and  the  predominately  white  union  labor 
movement  was  disconcerted  by  social  upheaval  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  their  rank  and  file  members  lived.  Even  in 
Ciril  Rights,  where  Johnson  had  won  his  most  the  far-reaching 
victories,  traditional  movement  leaders  were  being  challenged 
by  younger  radicals  who  had  litde  gratitude  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past. 

But  more  than  anything,  it  was  the  war  in  Vietnam  that 
dragged  President  Johnson  down.  He  hadn't  started  it. 
President  Eisenhower  had  sent  advisors  to  Vietnam  back  in  the 
Fifties  and  President  John  Kennedy  had  sent  in  large  ntmibers 
of  combat  troops.  There  is  much  conjecture  about  what 
would  have  happened  with  Vietnam  had  JFK  not  been  killed. 
Many  of  his  followers  (most  notably  his  brother  Robert)  would 
later  turn  against  the  war  but  JFK  himself  was  a  stern  Cold 
Warrior.  In  1960,  JFK  had  berated  Nixon  for  being  part  of  an 
administration  that  hadn't  been  tough  enough  on 
Communists.  It  was  John  F.  Kennedy's  inauguration  address 
that  pledged,  "We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Johnson  didn't  feel  comfortable  breaking  with  what  he  saw 
as  his  predecessor's  policies.  Kennedy  loyalists,  however,  felt 
no  reluctance  to  undercut  what  they  saw  as  a  Presidency  that 
should  never  have  been.  Recently  released  tapes  from  the 
Johnson  era  reveal  that  LBJ  had  deep  misgivings  about  the  sit- 
uadon  in  Vietnam  but  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  get  out. 
Meanwhile,  people  continued  to  die  in  Vietnam  and  dissent 
continued  to  grow  in  America. 


The     collapse  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  1968 
was  wholly  unexpected. 
His  1964  victory  had  been 
historic  -  over  61%  of  the 
popular  vote,  486  to  52  in  the 
Electoral  College  -  but  it  would 
melt  away  in  the  heat  of  Vietnam. 

Antiwar  feelings  were  often  expressed  as  personal  animosity  to 
Johnson  himself  Students  wore  buttons  with  slogans  like 
"Hitler  is  Alive  -  In  the  Wliite  House"  or  "Sterilize  LBJ:  No 
More  Ugly  Children."  Protestors  carried  placards  reading, 
"Wliere  is  Lee  Haney  Oswald  Now  That  We  Need  Him?" 
[Oswald  was  President  Kennedy's  assassin.]  Intellectuals 
applauded  works  like  MacBird,  a  reworking  of  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth  in  which  LBJ  kills  JFK,  RFKand  Adlai  Stevenson.  The 
public  atmosphere  was  charged  with  vitriolic  hatred. 

When  McCarthy  came  within  a  few  hundred  votes  of 
defeating  him  in  New  Hampshire,  President  Johnson  realized 
that  he  was  in  trouble.  All  indicadons  were  that  he  was  head- 
ing for  outright  defeat  in  Wisconsin.  Robert  Kennedy's  entry 
into  the  race  meant  that  the  President  would  be  challenged 
among  the  organization  and  machine  Democrats,  like 
Chicago's  Richard  Daley,  who  would  have  disdained  McCarthy 
and  his  earnest  youth  crusade. 

Through  all  the  polidcs,  there  remained  the  daily,  piercing 
news  from  the  batdefront  with  its  mounting  casualties  and 
growing  chaos.  Johnson's  decision  to  withdraw  was  a  total  sur- 
prise. It  was  tagged  on  the  end  of  a  nationally  televised  speech 
that  had  gone  on  for  35  minutes  defending  his  policies  before 
he  quietly  stated,  "I  shall  not  seek  and  I  will  not  accept  the 
nomination  of  my  party  for  another  term  as  your  President." 

Some  saw  it  as  a  cunning  subterfuge  aimed  at  a  staged  draft 
for  LBJ  at  the  national  convention;  others  saw  as  a  case  of  quit- 
ting before  he  was  fired.  Some  even  took  it  at  face  value;  that 
the  President  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  political  career  to  find 
"peace  with  honor"  in  Vietnam.  Out  in  Wisconsin,  McCarthy 
dismissed  the  Journalists  demanding  his  reaction  with  the 
admonition,  "This  is  an  night  for  reading  poetry  -  maybe  a  lit- 
tle Yeats." 

Johnson  finished  the  last  few  months  of  his  term  and  then 
went  home  to  Texas.  Four  years  later  he  was  dead.* 


A  president  plays  many  roles  and  has  many  faces. 
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Robert  Kennedy:  The  Last  Campaign 

by  Harvey  Goldberg 


In  the  early  fall  of  1967,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of  New 
York  annonnced  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  against  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
despite  his  disagreement  with  many  Johnson  policies.  Bobby 
felt  his  candidacy  would  split  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Johnson-Kennedy  feud  was  public  and  prominent. 
Much  of  RFK's  issue-oriented  criticism  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  was  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  their  per- 
sonality clash.  The  Senator  was  convinced  that  President 
Johnson's  policies  at  home  and  abroad  were  ripping  the  nation 
apart.  The  question  was  whether  Robert  Kennedy  could  rim 
against  the  President  on  the  issues  without  having  the  effort 
\iewed  as  a  personal  vendetta.  Kennedy  risked  handing  the 
White  House  to  the  Republicans  and  destroying  his  own  career. 

All  things  considered,  Kennedy  viewed  it  as  being  polidcal- 
ly  realistic  and  safer  to  stay  out  of  the  1968  race  and  wait  until 
1972  to  seek  the  Presidency.  "Wlien  a  "Citizens  for  Kennedy- 
Fulbright"  committee  was  formed  in  New  York,  RFK  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  also  turned  down  an  offer  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  a  "peace  part)."  A  canvass  of  anti-Johnson  Democrats 
concluded  that  Bobby  should  run.  Nonetheless,  his  reaction 
was  a  flat  and  emphatic  "No." 

But  there  were  advisors  who  warned  Bobby  that  his  public 
appeal,  especially  the  carryover  of  feeling  for  his  late  brother, 
would  not  last  indefinitely.  VVTiile  Ted  Kennedy,  brother-in-law 
Steve  Smith,  Ted  Sorenson,  Ai  thur  Schlesinger,  and  other  1960 
Kennedy  holdovers  were  dead  set  against  a  '68  campaign,  many 
old  Justice  Department  associates  and  members  of  his  Senate 
staff  favored  a  1968  candidacy.  By  the  time  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  announced  for  the  Oval  Office  in  November,  it 
appeared  that  Kennedy  had  dismissed  the  idea  of  running. 

At  a  January  1968  breakfast  with  members  of  the 
Washington  Press  Corps,  Senator  Kennedy  announced  that  he 
"had  no  plans  to  oppose  Lyndon  Johnson  under  any  foresee- 
able circumstances."  Then  came  the  Tet  Offensive  in  Vietnam. 
Bobby  was  caught  between  the  proverbial  'rock  and  a  hard 
place.'  He  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  naUonal  tragedy  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  yet  in  his  own  judgment  he  realized  a  presi- 
dential challenge  would  be  political  suicide.  The  withdrawal  of 


mildly  anti-Vietnam  George  Romney  from  the  GOP  race  -  leav- 
ing Richard  Nixon  the  probable  choice  -  upset  Kennedy,  while 
a  report  of  the  President's  (Commission  on  (Civil  Disorders  plac- 
ing the  blame  for  the  '67  riot.s  on  'white  racism'  was  the  last 
straw  for  RFK. 

A  probable  decision  to  riui  was  made  on  March  7,  but  the 
announcement  was  set  for  after  the  March  12  New  Hampshire 
Primar)'.  That  first  primary  gave  McCarthy  a  surprisingly  strong 
42%  against  Johnson's  49%  (plus  McCarthy  won  all  the  dele- 
gates). On  March  16,  1968,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  held  a 
press  conference  in  the  Senate  Office  building: 

"I  am  today  announcing  my  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  nm  merely  to  oppose  any 
man,  but  to  propose  new  policies.  I  run  because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  country  is  on  a  perilous  course...  I 
run  because  it  is  clear  that  we  can  change  these  policies 
only  by  changing  the  men  who  make  them..." 
Jumping  into  the  race  barely  72  hours  after  McCarthy's 
upset  showing  in  New  Hampshire  revived  charges  that  RFK  was 
an  opportimist  who  held  back  until  others  took  risks.  Many 
early  McCarthy  supporters  would  remain  bitter  about  his  can- 
didacy. 

The  next  two  weeks  became  a  blur  of  airport  landings, 
motorcades,  speeches,  more  motorcades,  and  takeoffs  to  the 
next  airport.  In  the  fifteen  days  after  his  announcement, 
Kennedv  had  crossed  the  countiy  visiting  16  states  with  nearly 
800  of  the  1,312  delegate  votes  needed  for  a  Democradc  nom- 
ination. On  March  31,  while  fiying  back  to  New  York,  the  news 
came  over  the  airways:  President  Johnson  would  not  seek  re- 
election in  November.  RFK  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  wonder  if 
he'd  have  done  this  if  I  hadn't  come  in?" 

With  Johnson  out,  other  Democratic  hopefuls  would  sur- 
face quickly,  including  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey.  More 
importantly,  the  primary  target  of  Kennedy's  campaign  had  just 
removed  himself  from  the  line  of  fire.  In  his  first  official  pri- 
mary', write-in  votes  in  the  Wisconsin  primaiy  gave  Kenned)'  an 
unimpressive  6%  to  Johnson's  34%  and  McCarthy's  56%. 

On  April  4,  enroute  to  Indianapolis,  Kennedy  again 
received  startling  news:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  had  been 
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shot  in  Memphis,  hi  an  oll-the-ciitl  speech  in  hidianapoUs  to  a 
mostly  black  audience,  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  need  to  quell  bit- 
terness, hatred,  and  the  desire  for  revenge.  He  took  up  King's 
position  of  luiderstiinding  to  replace  \iolence,  calling  on  his 
brother  s  assassination  for  the  first  time,  to  prove  a  point.  The 
speech  was  a  turning  point  in  Robert  Kenned\  's  presidential 
campaign.  From  here  on,  racial  justice  and  reconciliation  came 
to  the  forefront  so  nuich  that  X'ietnam  became  almost  a  subor- 
dinate issue. 

The  Ma)  7  Indiana  priman  wiis  the  first  test  of  the  new 
theme  and  gave  Kennedy  42%  against  31%  for  a  pro-Johnson 
slate  and  27%  for  McCarthv.  The  same  day,  Kennedv's  dele- 
gates won  62.5%  to  Humphre\ 's  37.5%  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  objective  in  Nebraska  was  to  eliminate  McCarthy  as  a 
\iable  candidate,  hopefulh-  sending  his  supporters  to  the 
Kennedv  camp.  This  would  create  a  one-on-one  match  up 
ag-ainst  Humphre\.  Biu  LBJ  was  sdll  a  factor  since  his  name  was 
sdll  on  the  ballot.  Humphre\'  forces  started  a  vmte-in  campaign 
for  the  \lce  President.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  campaign  that 
the  private  Robert  Kennedy  showed  himself.  The  quiet,  humor- 
ous, gende  side  of  the  candidate  came  to  the  surface.  The 
results  showed  RFKwidi  52%,  McCarthy  31%,Johnson  5  1/2%, 
and  Hiunphrey  8  1/2%  on  wTite-ins. 

Oregon  was  next.  After  defeats  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska, 
McCarthy  was  supposed  to  fold.  But  he  didn't.  He  came  on  very 
stronglv,  pushing  the  and-Vietnam  sendment  of  the  state. 
McCarthy  had  his  biggest  showing  in  Oregon:  45%  to 
Kennedy's  39%,  followed  by  Johnson  and  Humphrey. 

The  kev  to  the  Democratic  nomination  was  the  June  4 
California  winner-take-all  priman,  with  a  prize  of  174  delegates. 
A  victory  here,  along  with  support  from  his  home  state  of  New 
York  with  190  votes,  would  put  Robert  Kennedy  in  a  ver\^  good 
position.  Just  winning  in  California  wasn't  enough,  and 
Kenned\  knew  that.  He  had  to  \sin  big.  RFK  and  McCarthy 
would  split  the  anti-administradon  and  anti-\var  vote.  Neither 
Johnson  nor  Hiunphrev  was  on  the  ballot,  but  a  pro-adminis- 
tration slate  was  running. 

Campaigning  in  California  was  more  like  campaigning  in  a 
countn  than  a  state.  Physical  size,  extremes  of  voter  ideologies. 


etc.  made  this  more  like  a  national  election  than  any  other 
state.  To  do  well  here  boded  well  for  the  full  election  in 
November.  But  to  do  well  here,  the  candidate  had  to  reach  all 
of  the  voters  and  the  candidate  had  to  be  \isible.  It  was  a  har- 
rowing pace  of  personal  appearances,  media  saturation,  whis- 
tie-stop  train  trips,  motorcades,  speeches,  and  more  speeches. 

In  a  crucial  June  1  debate  bet^veen  McCarthy  and  Kennedy, 
McCarthy  remained  his  usual  unemotional  self  while  Kennedy 
followed  a  defined  plan  of  attack.  McCarthy  directed  his  com- 
ments to  the  national  tele\ision  audience  but  Kennedy  spoke 
to  Californians.  On  June  4,  primar\-  day,  scattered  results  fil- 
tered into  the  Kennedy  HQ  at  the  .Ambassador  Hotel.  News 
came  from  that  day's  South  Dakota  primarv",  a  50%  to  30%  win 
over  McCarth\.  .As  time  wore  on,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Kennedy  had  won.  At  1 1:45  pm,  the  Senator  and 
his  immediate  staff  arrived  in  the  main  ballroom.  .After  a  short 
but  effective  \ictor\-  speech,  the  group  departed  from  the  ball- 
room to  attend  a  press  conference  followed  by  a  victor)'  part)'. 
Final  results  gave  Kennedv  a  46%  to  42%  win  over  McCarthy. 

Entering  the  kitchen  corridor,  Kennedy,  along  with 
reporters,  cameramen,  and  others,  proceeded  toward  the 
pressroom.  .A  reporter  asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  over- 
come the  Vice  President's  apparent  strength.  Kennedy  replied, 
"It  just  goes  back  to  the  struggle  for..." 

He  never  finished.  A  dark  litde  man  stepped  out  from 
behind  an  ice  machine  and  fired  a  revolver  from  three  feet 
away.  Seven  shots  were  fired.  Robert  Kennedy  fell  on  his  back 
to  the  floor.  Other  people  were  hit  as  well.  It  was  12:13  am. 
Pacific  Time.  Ethel  Kennedy,  who  had  been  behind  her  hus- 
band, knelt  at  his  side  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  quiet  whisper.  No 
tears  or  hysterics.  It  was  not  the  Kennedy  way.  At  1:45  am  on 
June  6, 1968  Robert  Kennedy  died,  despite  extensive  surger)'  to 
save  his  life.  One  reporter  wept  and  said,  "It  was  like  watching 
a  horror  movie  for  the  second  time". 

Had  Robert  F.  Kennedy  lived,  the  time  benveen  the  pri- 
maries and  convention  would  have  seen  a  fiurn,  of  activit)'  on  a 
scale  unseen  since  the  time  of  Roosevelt  and  Willkie.  WTiereas 
McCarthy  would  use  this  time  to  little  advantage,  Kennedy 
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already  had  a  phinned  a  "second  campaign"  starting  witli  an  all- 
out  two-week  ef  f  ort  in  New  York  with  a  hill  assault  on  the  non- 
primaiy  states  as  well.  A  massive  television  et't'ort  would  have 
plastered  the  candidate's  image  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  to  have  been  outright  confrontations,  even  debates,  with 
Hubert  Humphrey.  With  pre-convention  tactics  going  well, 
Kennedy  would  still  have  faced  a  difficult  task  in  Chicago.  But 
he  might  have  succeeded,  especially  considering  the  chaos  of 
that  convention  with  disgrunded  delegates  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  Humphrey,  seen  as  the  "administration"  candidate. 

The  results  of  a  general  election  campaign  between  Nixon 
and  Kennedy  must  be  left  to  speculation.  For  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  the  image  of  "Camelot,"  this  may  well  have  been 
the  Last  Campaign.  Histon'  most  definitely  would  have  been 
different  with  another  Kennedy  in  the  Wliite  House.  Just  how 
and  what  would  have  changed  is  a  question  that  will  forever 
remain  unanswered.'*' 


(con  tin  ued  from  page  1 0 ) 

he  noted  its  connection  with  Ms.  Steinem. 

"The  1968  button  'George  McGovern  is  the  real  Eugene 
McCarthy'  surfaced  during  the  1968  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago.  There  were  some  people  at  that  time  who  felt  that 
Senator  McCarthy  was  making  unwarranted  concessions  in  rela- 
tion to  his  position  on  Vietnam  and  the  button  was  an  apparent 
attempt  to  call  attention  to  that  allegation.  Its  practical  validity 
was  only  for  a  few  days  at  that  convention-but  enough  of  them 
were  apparently  made  up  so  they  'lingered  around'  the  politi- 
cal scene  for  a  considerable  period."  In  a  note  to  the  author  in 
early  2003  after  reviewing  a  draft  of  this  article,  Senator 
McGovem  added,  "Gloria  Steinem  did  this  on  her  own  without 
my  knowledge." 

Placing  Senator  McGovem's  name  in  nomination  in  1968 
set  the  stage  for  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  memorable 
moments  inside  the  convention  hall.  Outside  the  convention 
hall  antiwar  demonstrations  and  police  riots  rocked  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  Inside,  during  his  nominating  speech  for 
McGcwern,  Senator  Ribicoff  looked  straight  at  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  in  the  front  row  beneath  the  podium  and  declared,  "With 
George  McGovern  as  president  of  the  United  States,  we 
wouldn't  have  to  have  Gestapo  tactics  in  the  streets  of  Chicago." 

Mayor  Daley  responded  with  obscene  shouts  and  an  unmis- 
takable hand  gesture.  Ribicoff  concluded,  "how  hard  it  is  to 
accept  the  truth  when  we  know  the  problems  facing  our 
nation..." 

Senator  McGovern 's  brief  campaign  did  rally  the  Kennedy 
delegates  and  Senator  McGovern  received  146'/2  first  ballot 
votes.  It  also  helped  launch  Senator  McGovern  on  his  1972 
quest  for  the  Presidency  -  another  campaign  in  which  the 
Vietnam  War  was  the  central  issue.'* 


George  McGovern  was  drawn  into  the  1968  race  at  the  last  minute 
to  hold  Kennedy  delegates  together.  The  McGovern  effort  began 
with  the  Kennedy  Action  Corps.  McGovern  would  still  feature  his 
ties  with  RFK  when  he  ran  more  seriously  four  years  later,  as 
shown  in  the  brochure  from  1972.  The  button  above  was  used  in 
McGovem's  1968  re-election  campaign  in  South  Dakota. 


Close  Friend  and 
Associate  of  Kennedys 


George  McGovem's  concern  for  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  didn't  begin  yes- 
terday. Th"  son  of  a  minister, 
George  McGovern  was  a  close 
advisor  of  President  Kennedy  and 
was  in  charge  of  President  Kennedy's 
program  to  help  the  hungry  ove'- 
seas.  Senator  McGovern  was  also  d 
close  friend  of  Senator  Rotjert 
Kennedy  who  said  of  Senator 
McGovern: 

"But  the  fact  is  of  all  my  collea  jues 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
person  who  has  the  most  feeling  and 
does  things  in  the  most  genuine  way 
without  affecting  his  life  is  George 
McGovern.  He  is  highly  admired  by 
all  his  colleagues,  not  just  for  his 
ability  but  because  of  the  kind  of 
man  he  is.  That  is  truer  of  him  than 
anyone  else  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  " 


MARYLAND  CITIZENS  FOR  McGOVERN 
IN  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 

4011  fJinai'-e  Sood,  College  Park,  Md. 
Aufhorll^  Joseph  J.  O'Galagher,  Treas. 
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Eugene  McCarthy: 
The  Dragon-Slayer 

by  Michael  Kelly 


Eugene  McCarth)'  was  a  rarin  in  politics:  a  man  whose  politi- 
cal career  wasn't  driven  by  desire  for  power  or  attention.  WTiile 
his  career  had  been  successfnl  (several  terms  in  the  House,  an 
upset  Senate  \ictoiT  uidi  a  landslide  re-election,  a  place  on 
Lvndon  Johnson's  list  of  two  finalists  for  the  \T  spot  in  1964) ,  his 
motivation  seemed  to  come  from  some  fine  intellectual  \oice 
that  onlv  he  could  hear.  In  1968,  he  hoped  someone  else  would 
challenge  President  Johnson  over  Vietnam.  The  Minnesota  sen- 
ator even  asked  Sen.  Robert  Kennedv  to  run  instead,  but  no  one 
else  was  willing  to  risk  his  political  career  for  what  promised  to  be 
a  hopeless  protest. 

Historian  Theodore  VMiite  described  McCarthy  as  "a  man 
mo\  ed  h\  conscience,  he  had  offered  himself.. .as  candidate-mar- 
t\T  for  the  Presidencv  on  a  single  plank:  Peace.  Considered  a  fool 
by  political  reporters  -  whom  he  disdained  -  he  had  denounced 
the  war  as  'immoral,"  and  set  off  to  lead  a  campaign  much  as 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  might  have  done." 

At  first,  people  had  a  hard  time  grasping  McCarthy.  His  early 
appearances  at  anti-Johnson  meetings  disappointed  enthusiasts 
in  search  of  podium-pounding  passion.  His  cool,  cerebral  style 
left  them  confused  and  unfulfilled.  But  in  the  cold  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  gave  voice  to  a  movement  that  would  electrify  a 
nation  and  unseat  a  President.  His  quiet  voice  and  dn'  humor 
began  to  svmbolize  the  ultimate  contrast  to  the  grasping,  ambi- 
tious extrovert  in  the  WTiite  House.  McCarthy's  supporters  soon 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  candidate  would  rather  talk  with 
poets  than  precinct  captains.  There  was  something  about  this  for- 
mer professor  and  part-time  poet  that  seemed  to  inspire  poetry 
in  others.  Historian  Wliite  described  McCarthy's  first  forays  into 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  time  when  polls  showed  him  winning  8%  of 
the  vote,  thus:  "He  wandered  through  the  snows  of  upper  New 
Hampshire  like  a  solitan'  troubadour,  an  Irish  bard,  singing  his 
sad  say  to  the  unhearing  WTiite  Mountains." 

But  something  was  happening  up  in  New  Hampshire. 
Thousands  of  students  -  many  from  the  nearby  campuses  of  New 


England's  finest  universities  and  many  facing  the  looming 
prospect  of  the  military  draft  -  poured  into  New  Hampshire  for 
what  later  would  be  known  as  "the  children's  cmsade."  Long  hair 
was  trimmed  and  beards  were  sha\ed  off  as  students  took  to  the 
stieets  to  talk  with  housewives  on  front  porches  and  hand  out  lit- 
erature to  industrial  workers  at  factory  gates.  Shaggy  hippies  went 
"Clean  for  Gene"  and  the  conservative,  hawkish  state  of  New 
Hampshire  began  the  1968  campaign  with  a  political  earthquake. 

Against  the  power  of  an  incumbent  President  backed  by  the 
state's  Democratic  governor,  senator  and  almost  even-  elected  offi- 
cial in  the  state,  the  McCarthy  campaign  came  out  of  nowhere  to 
shock  the  status  quo.  While  one  could  analyze  the  results  in  a  vari- 
et\'  of  ways,  there  is  no  way  to  make  them  anything  but  a  disaster 
for  Lvndon  Johnson.  In  the  March  12  Democratic  primaiy  the 
President  of  the  United  States  couldn't  even  win  a  bare  majority. 
He  won  49.5%  of  the  Democratic  vote  with  McCarthy  at  42.4% 
(instead  of  the  8  to  12%  polls  had  predicted).  When  write-in  votes 
cast  for  LBJ  and  McCarth)'  in  the  Republican  primaiy  were  added 
to  the  Democratic  tally,  McCarth\'  was  only  230  votes  behind  the 
President.  In  addition,  McCarthy  won  almost  all  of  the  delegates 
because  of  a  split  in  the  Johnson  forces. 

Primary  night,  the  McCarthy  forces  were  euphoric.  They  cel- 
ebrated, predicted  victoiy  in  the  next  priman'  (Wisconsin),  then 
went  to  bed  exhilarated  and  exhausted.  Wlien  they  awoke  the 
next  morning,  it  was  to  the  news  that  Robert  Kennedy  was  unex- 
pectedlyjumping  into  the  race  for  President. 

McCarthy  and  his  supporters  were  furious.  They  had  taken 
the  risks  and  slain  the  dragon;  now  Robert  Kennedy  was  arriving 
on  the  battlefield  to  claim  the  prize.  Bitterness  toward  RFK  would 
linger  in  the  McCarthy  camp  throughout  the  campaign.  Their 
anger  would  be  returned  by  Kennedy's  supporters,  who  felt  that 
poet  from  Minnesota  should  go  home  and  leave  the  job  to  the 
professionals.  Even  their  shared  opposition  to  Vietnam  couldn't 
bring  the  two  camps  together 

McCarthy  plunged  ahead  to  the  Wisconsin  primary,  where  his 
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The  buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page  are  among  the 
rarest  1 968  items.  They  were  made  for  the  Boston  McCarthy 
headquarters  and  are  covered  with  cloth  on  which  colorful 
designs  were  stenciled.  They  come  3"  and  2'/4". 
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campaign  was  rising  swiftly,  tiireatening  an  oiitrigiit  defeat  of 
President  Johnson.  As  McCarthy  hammered  LBJ  in  Wisconsin, 
there  came  another  of  those  unexpected  shocks  that  marked 
1968.  On  March  31,  the  Sunday  before  the  Wisconsin  vote,  in  a 
nationalh'  televised  speech,  President  Johnson  astonished  eveiy- 
one  -  including  his  closest  advisors  -  by  announcing  that  he 
would  not  seek  re-election.  Two  days  later,  McCarthy  smashed 
Johnson  in  Wisconsin.  The  Democratic  vote  was  56.2%  McCarthy 
and  34.6%  Johnson.  Wlien  write-ins  on  the  Republican  side  were 
added  in,  the  President's  Wisconsin  total  dropped  to  20.1%.  The 
supposedly  hopeless  children's  cmsade  had  unseated  a  President. 

Two  days  after  Wisconsin,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  was  assassi- 
nated. 

The  nation  was  staggered  by  the  sudden  series  of  shocks. 
With  the  Republican  nomination  seemingly  wrapped  up  for 
Nixon,  the  focus  was  on  the  two  Irish  Catholics  wrestling  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  McCarthy  won  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts,  Kennedy  topped  McCarthy  in  Indiana  and 
Nebraska,  then  McCarthy  came  back  to  win  in  Oregon.  The  last 
big  primary  would  be  for  the  biggest  prize;  California  with  it's 
uinner-take-all  174  delegates.  The  battle  would  be  a  bniiser 
Once  again,  students  fomied  the  core  of  the  McCarthy  campaign 
and  150  local  McCarthy  headquarters  sprang  up  without  any  cen- 
tral direction.  McCarthy's  California  campaign  linked  Moderate 
Republicans  with  radical  leftists,  and  housewives  with  grad  stu- 
dents, to  topple  the  professional  politicians,  unions  and  minori- 
ty groups  behind  Kennedy. 

They  put  up  a  good  fight  but  they  couldn't  beat  the  passion 
and  resources  at  Kennedy's  command.  The  final  results  were 
Kennedy  46%,  McCarthy  42%  and  12%  for  a  pro-Humphrey 
slate.  But  the  victoi^  turned  to  ashes  within  minutes  of  the  victo 
ry  speech  when  a  disgnmtled  Palestinian  immigrant  gimned 
down  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

After  the  assassination,  the  Democratic  race  took  on  a  strange 
quality.  McCarthy  won  an  impressive  series  of  primaries,  including 
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New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  and  soaied  in  the  perils.  But  Vice  President 
Hubert  Himiphrey  worked  the  backrooms  and  party  machinery  to 
gather  delegates.  One  of  the  many  interesting  curiosities  of  the 
tumultuous  fight  for  the  1968  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion is  that  the  eventually  nominee  never  won  a  single  primary. 

The  anti-Vietnam  forces  were  bitterly  split.  Bad  blood 
between  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  forces  made  cooperation 
almost  impossible.  Kennedy  delegates  unsucce,ssfully  tried  to 
draft  the  third  Kennedy  brother,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  into  the 
race  then  closed  ranks  around  the  last-minute  candidacy  of  Sen. 
George  McGovern  to  keep  the  Kennedy  delegates  together  To 
the  McCarthyites,  such  moves  simply  confimied  their  suspicions 
that  the  Kennedy  forces  cared  more  about  power  than  principle. 

After  the  primaries  came  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convendon  in  Chicago.  The  turmoil  of  1968  -  with  its  upsets  and 
shocks,  assassinations  and  riots  -  came  to  a  head  in  Chicago.  The 
1968  Chicago  convention  may  be  the  most  tumultuous  -  and  vio- 
lent -  in  American  history.  Outside  on  the  streets,  protestors  bat- 
ded  police.  Inside  in  the  convention  hall,  anti-administration  del- 
egates heckled,  shouted  and  sang  as  pro-Humphrey  party  leaders 
rammed  his  nomination  through. 

The  Humphrey  coalition  merged  big-city  party  machines  and 
administradon  patronage  with  Southern  reactionaries.  The  same 
man  who  20  years  earlier  had  rocked  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  with  radical  calls  for  civil  rights,  found  his  nomina- 
tion delivered  by  the  Northern  machines  and  Southern  conserv- 
atives he  had  battled  so  long.  McCarthy  was  a  strong  second  with 
601  votes  from  44  different  states  but  his  total  was  nowhere  near 
that  of  his  Minnesota  colleague,  Himiphrey. 

McCarthy  eventually  endorsed  Humphrey  as  the  election 
drew  near,  a  factor  that  helped  the  Democradc  nominee  narrow 
the  gap  with  Nixon.  Nonetheless,  after  the  destructive,  violent 
batde  within  the  Democradc  Party  in  1968,  it  was  no  suiprise  that 
Republican  Richard  Nixon  won  the  Presidency  in  November.* 
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"George  McGovern  is  the 
Real  Eugene  McCarthy" 


by  Philip  J.  Ross 


McGOVERN 

'68 


That  catch\  slogan  was  not  from  1972,  hiu  instead  appeared 
on  a  button  that  was  distributed  at  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  Most  people,  when  asked 
when  George  McGovern  first  ran  for  President,  reply  "1972" 
and  register  surprise  when  told  that  their  answer  is  not  correct. 
Senator  McGovern  first  ran  for  President  in  1968. 

In  1968,  McGovern  was  a  first  term  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Prior  to  that,  after  serving  two  terms  in  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  he  had  been  the  Director  of  President 
Kenned\  "s  "Food  for  Peace"  program. 

Initial  groundwork  for  his  presidential  campaign  was  laid 
during  his  July  27,  1968  appearance  before  a  platform  hearing 
of  former  volunteers  for  the  late  senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Members  of  the  group  were  known  as  the  Kennedy  Acdon 
CA)rps.  Speaking  in  Los  Angeles,  Senator  McGovern  offered  a 
peek  at  the  platform  of  his  yet-to-be-announced  candidacy: 

"In  the  death  of  Robert  Kennedy,  all  of  us  have  lost  a  part  of 
our  lives.  But  his  life  had  a  meaning.  It  was  a  meaning  we 
shared,  as  we  shared  his  effort  and  his  quest.  He  stood  for  the 
proposition  that  we  could  make  a  difference;  that  we  would 
find  our  satisfaction  not  in  coddling  ourselves  but  in  contribut- 
ing to  others;  and  it  is  for  us  to  carry  on,  in  the  service  of  our 
nation,  the  causes  in  which  he  led  us  such  a  short  moment  ago. 

"He  began,  and  we  must  begin,  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam. ..and  it  must  be  ended.  Not  after  another  year,  or  five, 
or  ten  years  of  war,  which  will  leave  us  no  better  off  than  we  were 
before.  Not  after  months  of  further  useless  and  destmctive 
bombing,  which  serves  only  to  peipetuate  the  fantasies  of 
absolute  power  and  painless  destmction  that  have  bedeviled  us 
since  Tonkin  Gulf.  It  is  up  to  us  to  go  to  Chicago  determined 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  ended  now,  on  terms  that  realis- 
ticallv  refiect  the  situaUon  there-and  not  as  this  AdministraUon 
is  so  clearly  ti')ing  to  do,  justitv'  our  terrible  past  sacrifices  by 
insisting  on  terms  that  were  impossible  from  the  beginning. 

"We  mtist  go  to  Chicago  with  a  clear  and  frank  understand- 
ing that  the  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  search- 
and-destroy  de\astation  of  South  Vietnam  should  never  have 
begim-and  that  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  simple 
humanity,  they  should  be  ended  now.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
redeem  a  disaster  But  I  am  convinced  that  any  President  with 
the  will  to  do  it  could  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  terms  accept- 
able to  the  American  people  in  60  days." 

This  antiwar  sentiment  came  not  from  a  life-long  dove. 
Senator  McGovern  was  a  highly  decorated  pilot  in  World  War 
II.  who  had  already  earned  a  reputation  as  a  respected  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  Just  two  months  before  his  death, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  had  said  of  his  fellow  Senator: 

"...Of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  per- 
son who  has  the  most  feeling  and  does  things  in  the  most  gen- 
uine way,  without  affecting  his  life,  is  George  McGovern.  He  is 
so  highly  admired  by  all  his  colleagues,  not  just  for  his  ability, 
but  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  That  is  tmer  of  him  than 


anyone  else  in  the  United  States  Senate." 

Senator  McGovern  formally  announced  his  first  candidacy 
for  President  just  sixteen  days  before  the  opening  of  the  1968 
Democratic  convention.  He  sought  to  provide  a  rallying  point 
for  delegates  pledged  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  to  influence  the  party's  platfonn  and  nomination  process. 
In  what  has  been  called  "the  18  day  campaign,"  Senator 
McGovern  spoke  out  forcefully  against  the  Vietnam  War, 
against  the  draft,  in  support  of  fighting  hunger  and  poverty, 
and  for  greater  racial  harmony.  Frank  Mankiewicz,  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Gloria  Steinem,  Aithur  Schlesinger,  Ted 
Sorenson,  Stewart  Udall,  Shirley  MacLaine,  Pierre  Salinger, 
and  others  rallied  to  McGovern 's  brief  campaign. 

The  McGovern  campaign  acted  as  a  check  on  the  other 
contenders  for  the  Democratic  nominadon.  Sometimes  in  the 
heat  of  political  batde,  principles  may  be  supplanted  by  prac- 
tical politics,  and  some  thought  that  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  was  softening  his  anti-Vietnam  war  stance  in  order 
to  defeat  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  become 
the  party  nominee. 

McGovern  supporter  Gloria  Steinem  was  covering  the  con- 
vention for  New  York  magazine.  Steinem  is  credited  with  first 
coming  up  with  the  catchy  slogan.  She  explained  its  origin  in 
her  book  Outrageous  Acts  and  Everyday  Rebellions:  "...I  happened 
to  be  on  one  of  those  late-night  radio  shows-so  late  that  you're 
convinced  that  no  one  is  listening,  and  you  begin  to  speak 
frankly.  I  was  supposed  to  be  talking  abotit  the  arUcle  I  had  just 
written  on  the  McCarthy  campaign.  Trobably,'  I  heard  myself 
saying,  'George  McGovern  is  the  real  Eugene  McCarthy.'" 

In  an  April  2,  1975  letter  to  the  author,  Senator  McGovern 
offered  an  explanation  for  the  existence  of  the  button  that 
bears  the  curious  slogan.  In  a  personal  conversation  years  later, 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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McGovern  jumped  into  the  1968 
presidential  contest  just  16  days 
before  the  convention  opened.  As 
a  result,  there  are  only  a  few 
McGovern  buttons  from  1968. 
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George  Romney:  Innocence  Abroad 


by  Michael  Kelly 


George  Romney  may  represent  the  ultimate  in  civic  virtue. 
A  successful  industrialist,  he  first  became  involved  in  politics 
by  heading  a  committee  to  reform  Detroit's  public  schools 
and  then  led  the  drive  to  rewrite  Michigan's  state  constitution. 
His  upset  1962  election  over  an  incumbent  governor  in  heav- 
ily Democratic  Michigan  drew  national  attention,  especially  as 
it  was  followed  by  an  administration  noted  for  vigorous  action. 

Though  a  Republican,  Romney  clashed  with  Goldwater  in 
1964  over  the  issue  of  Civil  Rights  and  was  Michigan's  favorite 
son  at  the  1964  convention.  He  won  an  easy  re-election  in 
1964  while  Goldwater  lost  Michigan  in  a  landslide.  That  was 
followed  by  a  tidal  wave  re-election  in  1966  that  carried  a  new 
Republican  senator  and  five  new  Republican  congressmen  in 
on  his  coattails.  Professional  politicians  and  journalists  may 
not  have  been  comfortable  with  Romney 's  squeaky-clean 
earnestness  but  they  respected  his  obvious  appeal  with  voters. 
Romney 's  gleaming  image  contrasted  with  that  of  the  wheel- 
er-dealer in  the  White  House  and  by  1967,  nadonal  polls 
showed  Romney  leading  President  Johnson  54%  to  46%.  He 
was  the  only  Republican  hopeful  leading  LBJ  in  the  polls  and 
Romney  campaign  materials  used  slogans  like  "Go  With  A 
Winner" 

But  things  did  not  go  well  for  George  Romney  as  he 
entered  the  national  arena.  First,  his  campaign  began  far  too 
early.  That  wasn't  Romney 's  doing;  it  was  done  by  a  man  who 
purported  to  be  his  biggest  backer,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York.  In  an  historically  significant  interview,  first  pul> 
lished  in  the  Fall  1982  issue  of  The  Keynoter,  Romney  explained 
what  happened:  "Look,  ostensibly  he  was  supporting  me  for 


George  Romney  was  a  very  successful  corporate  executive 
and  went  on  to  be  a  very  successful  governor  of  Michigan. 
He  didn't  fare  as  well  on  the  national  political  scene. 


the  nominafion.  Yet  he  was  the  one  who,  without  ever  talking 
to  me,  threw  my  hat  into  the  ring  loo  early  -  a  year  bef(jre  I 
was  ready  to  be  a  candidate  [and]  his  candidate  for  vice  pres- 
ident was  Jacob  JaviLs  (laughter),  who  would  be  about  the 
worst  person  that  I  could  have  running  with  me.  So  there  I 
am,  he's  thrown  my  hat  in  the  ring.  That's  when  the 
press. ..began  to  cover  me  as  though  1  were  a  candidate  (laugh- 
ter). That's  rough,  you  know." 

Wliile  Rockefeller  was  boosting  Romney  and  raising 
money  for  him,  it  appears  that  the  New  York  governor  was 
really  using  the  Michigan  governor  for  downfield  blocking. 
Even  after  Romney  had  concluded  that  his  chances  were  too 
slim  to  continue,  Rocky  urged  him  to  stay  in  the  race.  That 
delay  in  Romney 's  withdrawal  kept  alternative  moderate 
Republicans  like  Illinois  Senator  Charles  Percy  from  entering 
the  race.  That  left  the  field  to  Nixon  and  caused  a  rising  cho- 
rus of  calls  for  the  seemingly  reluctant  Rockefeller  to  become 
a  candidate. 

On  other  fronts  as  well,  Romney 's  earnest  honesty  left  him 
exposed.  Riots  in  Detroit  during  the  summer  of  1967  gave 
LBJ  a  chance  to  stick  a  knife  in  Romney.  When  Romney  and 
the  Mayor  of  Detroit  asked  the  President  to  send  in  federal 
troops,  Johnson  dawdled  while  his  staff  argued  over  the  word- 
ing of  the  request.  Then  LBJ  went  on  national  TV^  in  an 
unprecedented  live  address  at  midnight  to  state  that  he  was 
sending  in  federal  troops  "because  of  the  clear,  the  unmistak- 
able and  the  undisputed  evidence  that  Governor 
Romney. .and  the  local  officials. ..have  been  unable  to  bring 
the  situation  under  control." 

On  another  front,  when  Romney  made  a  major  speech  on 
Vietnam  expressing  concerns  about  the  war.  President 
Johnson  focused  on  a  couple  of  positive  sentences  and  pub- 
licly praised  Romney  for  supporting  the  administration's  war 
policy.  The  result  was  a  confused  public  impression.  As 
Romney  became  more  outspoken  against  Vietnam,  he  made  a 
comment  on  a  local  TV  show  that  government  officials  had 
not  been  telling  the  truth  about  Vietnam.  His  statement  was, 
"Wlien  1  came  back  from  Vietnam,  1  just  had  the  greatest 
brainwashing  that  anybody  can  get  when  you  go  over  to 
Vietnam.  Not  only  by  the  generals,  but  also  by  the  diplomatic 
corps  over  there."  It  was  a  perfectly  rational  critique  of  official 
information.  But  the  media  played  it  as  "Romney  admits  to 
being  brainwashed." 

As  the  New  Hampshire  primaiy  drew  near,  Romney 's  cam- 
paign was  in  tatters.  Despite  Rockefeller's  continued 
demands  that  he  stay  in  the  race,  Romnev'  withdrew  two  weeks 
before  the  first  primaiy 

George  Romney  still  received  votes  at  the  1968  convention 
for  both  president  and  vice  president  and  later  served  in 
Nixon's  cabinet.  After  leaving  active  politics,  Romney 
remained  a  respected  voice  on  the  national  scene  as  an  advo- 
cate for  volunteerism  until  his  death  in  1995.  His  call  for  ama- 
teurs to  donate  their  service  to  better  their  community  rather 
than  relying  on  paid  professionals  may  have  been  an  apt  sum- 
mation of  the  Romney  for  President  campaign.* 
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Rocky  in  '68 

by  Michael  Kelly 


Nelson  Rockefeller  wanted  to  be  President.  There  was  no 
donbt  about  that. 

His  1958  election  as  governor  of  the  nation's  largest  and  rich- 
est state  placed  him  in  all  political  discussions  and  his  vast  fami- 
ly fortune  made  certain  that  monev  would  always  be  plentiful  for 
an\  Rockefeller  campaign.  [One  of  the  sidelights  of  the  New 
York  governor  is  the  fact  that  every  campaign  produced  an 
abundance  of  well-made  campaign  buttons.]  His  undisputed 
leadership  of  the  then-formidable  progressive  wing  of  the 
Rejjublican  Part)  led  millions  of  people  to  identify  themselves  as 
"Rockefeller  Republicans."  Even  as  late  as  1996,  Colin  Powell 
described  himself  as  a  "Rockefeller  Republican"  when  explain- 
ing his  GOP  affiliadon. 

hi  1960,  Rocky  had  orchestrated  an  elaborate  "Draft 
Rockefeller"  campaign  but  eventually  bowed  out  when  Richard 
Nixon's  \ictor)'  became  inevitable,  hi  1964  he  ran  an  energetic 
national  campaign  that  left  the  party  battered  and  die  nomination 
in  the  hands  of  arch-ri\al  Barn,'  Goldwater,  who  lost  the  general 
elecdon  to  Lyndon  Johnson  in  a  crushing  landslide. 

As  1968  approached,  Nelson  Rockefeller  found  himself  in  a 
peculiar  political  paradox.  Voters  were  weai7  with  his  ambition 
but  accorded  him  grudging  respect  as  a  competent  leader  As  long 
as  Rockefeller  insisted  that  he  didn  '/want  to  run  for  President,  vot- 
ers tliought  he  would  make  a  good  President.  If  he  acted  like  he 
was  running,  support  dropped.  Rockefeller  chose  a  devious  strat- 
egy. He  boosted  Michigan  Governor  George  Romney  as  the  can- 
didate for  1968  but  secretly  worked  to  undercut  him. 

Rocky  became  Romney's  biggest  cheerleader,  publicly  pro- 
claimed Romney 's  candidacy  a  full  year  before  Romney  would 
have  announced,  and  even  had  Romney's  running  mate:  New 
York's  ultra-liberal  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Given  that  Javits  was  like- 
ly die  most  left-wing  Republican  in  national  office,  the  proposal 
was  polidcally  absurd,  but  Rocky  wasn't  really  trying  to  help 
Romney.  He  was  using  Romney  as  a  stalking-horse  to  keep  other 
candidates  out  of  the  race. 

Years  later,  in  a  Keynoter  interview  [Fall  1992],  Romney  would 
ruefully  laugh  that  "I  got  caught  between  two  men  who  were  deter- 
mined to  be  President  of  the  United  States  regardless  of  what  it 
took.  One  was  Nixon;  the  other  was  Rockefeller  Methods  different, 
but  both  absolutely  determined.. .It  was  an  interesdng  experience." 

As  Romney  began  to  see  that  his  campaign  wasn't  catching  fire 
and  planned  to  withdraw,  Rockefeller  pressured  him  to  stay  in  the 
race.   Theodore  White,  in  his  The  Making  of  the  President  1968, 
described  Rocky's  role  toward  the  end  of  the  Romney  campaign: 
"Long  after  the  Romney  campaign  began  to  lose  altitude  in 
mid-1967,  when  other  younger  men  like  Percy,  Lindsay  or 
Hatfield  might  have  challenged  for  the  prize  of  nominadon, 
Rockefeller's  intransigent  support  of  George  Romney  para- 
lyzed all  other  potential  progressive  candidates... [In 
February  1968]  retired  Lieutenant  General  James  M.  Gavin 
had  gathered  a  planning  session  to  see  whether  there  was 
enough  substance  to  the  boomlet  for  his  candidacy  to  war- 
rant entering  the  New  Hampshire  piimary  against  both 
Romney  and  Nixon.  But  Rockefeller,  learning  of  the  meet- 
ing, had  his  political  deputy  George  Hinman... scotch  the 
plan  in  embr^'o." 


As  Romney  faded,  Rockefeller's  stock  rose.  The  role  of  loyal 
Romney  foot  soldier  reflected  well  on  him.  As  Romney's  weak- 
nesses grew,  so  did  the  relative  appearance  of  Rocky's  strengths. 
Calls  began  to  arise  for  Rocky  to  iTin. 

On  February  24,  1968,  Rockefeller  chose  an  appearance  at  a 
fimdraiser  in  Romney's  Michigan  to  admit  to  reporters  that  he 
would  accept  a  draft  for  the  nomination.  The  national  headlines 
exploded  the  news.  A  few  days  later,  George  Romney  withdrew 
from  the  race. 

The  scenario  may  have  been  what  Rockefeller  had  hoped. 
Political  leaders  and  newspaper  editorials  pleaded  with  the  seem- 
ingly reluctant  New  Yorker  to  run  for  President.  But  the  political 
reality  on  the  ground  was  that  Dick  Nixon  had  a  huge  lead  for  the 
nomination.  Nixon  had  the  organization  in  place  across  the 
nation,  had  the  loyalty  of  increasingly-conservative  party  workers, 
and  had  a  huge  head  start  in  winning  the  actual  delegates  who 
would  chose  the  nomination. 

Rocky  hesitated.  He  was  unsure  whether  to  take  the  final  step. 
A  press  conference  was  called  for  March  21  where  people 
assvmied  he  would  announce  his  candidacy.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  on  its  front  page  that  Rocky  would  announce  he  was  run- 
ning. The  national  TV  networks  decided  to  carry  the  press  con- 
ference live.  Down  in  Mainland,  Gov.  Spiro  Agnew,  who  had  orga- 
nized the  Draft  Rockefeller  movement,  invited  reporters  into  his 
office  to  watch  the  good  news. 

To  the  shock  of  almost  everyone,  he  stated,  "I  have  decided 
today  to  reiterate  unequivocally  that  I  am  not  a  candidate  cam- 
paigning directly  or  indirectly  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States."  Instead  of  the  call  to  arms  his  supporters  had  been  waiting 
for,  there  came  only  a  departing  wave. 

It  was  a  shock  in  a  season  of  shocks.  Just  before  had  come 
McCarthy's  victory  in  New  Hampshire  and  RFK's  entry  into  the 
race.  Just  after  came  LBJ's  withdrawal  and  the  assassination  of 
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Martin  Lutlu'i  King.  Rt'pul)lic  an  pr()f>ic'ssivi-.s  vvctc  k  ll  wilhout  ,in 
option.  They  rehised  to  accept  tin-  siination.  (ienuine  Draft 
Rockefeller  chihs  s|)ran,e;  up  in  the  grassroots  and  big  shots  began 
to  make  phone  calls.  Rock\  wavered  again. 

On  the  morning  ot  April  30,  on  national  tele\isi()n,  he  announced 
his  "acti\e  candidacy  for  the  nomination  by  the  Republican  Party." 


Rockefeller's  race  for  the  nomination  started  too  late  to 
catch  Nixon.  Indiana  was  a  good  example  why:  this  is  one  of 
at  least  two  Indiana  Rocky  buttons  and  his  campaign  chair- 
man was  from  Indiana  but  Nixon  received  every  single  dele- 
gate from  that  state. 


That  .same  day,  in  a  surprise,  Massa(  husetis  Rcjjublic  an  vveni  inlo  liicir 
state  presidential  primary  and  wrote-in  Rockefeller's  name,  giving  him 
all  34  of  the  slate's  delegates  and  an  upset  vi(  tory  over  Nixon.  It  was 
an  exhilaialing  beginning  to  a  (am|)aign. 

Then  nothing  happened.  Roc  kefeller  wasn't  really  prepared 
for  a  national  race.  The  campaign  had  no  organization  and,  more 
importantly,  no  emodonal  center.  That  changed  when  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  was  killed  on  June  .5.  With  RFK  gone,  the  other  candi- 
date from  New  York  seemed  the  only  serious  option  f  or  moderate 
progressives.  McCarthy  lacked  political  gravila.s,  Humphrey  wa.s  a 
captive  of  LBJ  and  McGovern  wa.s  never  a  genuine  contender  in 
1968.  Overnight,  Rockefeller  wa.s  the  only  game  in  town. 

Thousands  of  volunteers  began  to  show  up  at  Rockefeller 
headquarters.  Well-known  RFK  supporters  switched  to  Rocky, 
crowds  began  to  swell  and  enthusiasm  rose.  For  three  months,  he 
crossed  the  nation  in  an  attempt  to  win  the  all-important  dele- 
gates, most  of  whom  had  already  been  chosen.  He  addressed  GOP 
delegates  in  45  states  but  didn't  move  many.  They  were  for  Nixon. 

Fiirstrated  at  his  lack  of  success,  he  laimched  a  national  ad 
campaign,  tiydng  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  delegates  to  the  peo- 
ple. His  poll  numbers  rose  but  his  delegate  total  didn't. 

The  one  key  to  Rockefeller's  possible  success  lay  on  the  west 
coast  in  yet  another  importiuit  governor's  mansion.  California's 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  was  his  state's  favorite  son  and  had  great  pop- 
ularity among  conservative  circles.  If  Reagan  would  jump  into  the 
race  and  peel  cnicial  Soudiern  delegates  away  from  Nixon,  then 
the  convention  would  be  wide  open.  It  was  a  big  "if." 

As  the  convention  opened  in  Miami,  Reagan  did  jump  into  the 
race  but  Nixon's  lines  held.  Strom  Thurmond  had  rallied  the 
Southern  troops  to  hold  fast  for  Nixon,  despite  their  affection  for 
Reagan.  It  was  a  narrow  victoiy  for  Nixon  on  the  first  ballot  and 
the  last  tiine  Nelson  Rockefeller's  name  would  be  presented  to  a 
Republican  nadonal  convention.* 


Return  to  the  Mainstream" 

It  may  not  be  the  sort  of  campaign  slogan  that  drives  the  masses  to 
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FOR 

PRESIDENT 


the   barricades   but   in    1968   there   were   still  liberal 
Republicans  (and  vei^  conservative  Democrats).  The 
Goldwater  nomination  in  1964  was  seen  as  an  aber- 
ration and  moderates  in  the  GOP  looked  for 
George  Romney  to  bring  the  party  back  in  line 
with  the  Willkie-Dewey-Eisenhower  tradition. 
It  turned  out  that  the  GOP  was  heading  to  the 
right,  leading  to  the  Reagan  era  and  leaving 
the  liberal  Republicans  high  and  dry.    In  the 
end.  Republican  conservatives  redefined  where 
the  mainstream  would  be.  Note  the  Romney/Javits 
button.  Nelson  Rockefeller  called  for  Romney  to  pick 
New  York's  ultra-liberal  Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javits  as 
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his  running  mate,  an  idea  not  really  designed  to  help  Romney.  [MK] 
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George  Wallace's 
American  Independent 

Party 


Win  With 
A  Fighter 
WALLACE 


by  Joe  Mikyska 


In  ihe  tall  of  1967,  President  Lvndon  Johnson  gave  every 
indication  that  he  \sonld  seek  reelection  despite  racial  ten- 
sions in  many  .\merican  cities  and  an  increiisingly  unpopular 
war  in  Vietnam.  Back  in  1964,  Governor  George  Corley 
Wallace  of  .\labama  had  challenged  Johnson  in  three 
Democratic  piimaries,  btit  found  the  power  of  presidential 
incumbency  too  much  to  overcome.  Belie\ing  that  1968 
would  be  no  different  and  with  Goldwater's  1964  disruption  of 
the  uaditional  Democratic  grip  on  the  South,  Wallace  decid- 
ed to  mn  for  President  on  a  new  third  part)  called  the 
•American  Independent  Part)'  (AIP).  .\lthough  barred  by 
.\labama  law  from  seeking  a  consecutive  term  as  governor  in 
1966,  his  popularit)'  was  such  that  his  wife  had  been  easily 
elected  as  his  sticcessor  and  he  was  still  governor  in  ever)  thing 
but  name. 

Derisivelv  referring  to  the  two  major  parties  as  "Tweedle 
Dumb  and  Tweedle  Dumber,"  he  said  his  part\'  would  staunch- 


STAND  UP  FOR  AMERICA 


A  Second  Call 
To  Freedom 


GOVERNOR  WALLACE 

IN  PERSON  I 

Thursday,  October  31st  ^ 

LONG  MEADOW  SHOPPING  CENTER 

NORTH  HAGERSTOWN  iNOON  RALLY) 

Also  Fund-rotsing  525  00  o  plote  luncheon  at  1 :15  P.  M.  Venice  Motel 
Boll  Room  I  For  tickets  call  739-2055 1 

Wallace  Has  the  Courage...  Do  you? 


Top:  A  button  from  South  Carolina  and  a  pinback  badge 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  sign  highlighting  the  fact  that 
Wallace  was  a  boxer  in  his  youth.  Bottom:  Poster  boosting 
a  campaign  rally. 


ly  defend  states'  rights  against  the  efforts  of  liberals  and 
bureaucrats  concentrating  all  political  and  constitutional  pow- 
ers in  Washington,  DC.  \Vallace  said  his  new  part)-  opposed 
busing  children  to  achieve  racial  integration  in  schools,  sup- 
ported law  and  order,  and  believed  that  rioters  and  looters  in 
the  cities  had  to  be  dealt  with  harshly.  He  said  that  the  U.S. 
should  pursue,  bv  whatever  means  necessary,  a  military  victo- 
ry' in  Vietnam,  and  that  both  major  parties,  in  their  desire  to 
cure  all  societal  ills  with  new  laws  and  programs,  had  ignored 
the  concerns  of  working  class  people. 

Much  of  George  Wallace's  campaign  rhetoric  was  aimed  at 
blue-collar  voters.  He  claimed  their  commtmities,  tlieir  fami- 
lies, and  their  whole  world  was  imder  attack  by  the  "pointy- 
headed  intellectuals"  in  Washington.  Rich  people  could  move 
to  areas  of  expensive  homes  and  stiict  zoning  to  avoid  public 
housing  complexes  and  open  housing  laws.  Rich  people 
could  send  their  children  to  private  schools  to  avoid  the  bus- 
ing that  was  being  used  to  achieve  school  integration.  Rich 
people  could  send  their  sons  to  college  to  avoid  the  militar)' 
draft  and  senice  in  a  war  that  no  longer  enjoyed  wide  support. 
Rich  people  had  adequate  police  protection  against  street 
thugs,  looters,  and  rioters.  The  white  workingman  didn't  have 
these  same  choices  and  advantages.  Wallace  hoped  that  in  the 
industrial  North  this  class  discontent  could  garner  a 
respectable  nimiber  of  votes  to  supplement  the  expected 
large  base  of  support  in  the  South.  Belie\ing  the  t\vo  major 
parties  were  oppressing  people  under  too  man)'  rules  and 
laws,  this  movement  would  be  a  "second  call  to  freedom." 

In  histor)',  most  major  third  parties  have  come  from  the 
ideological  center  or  left.  The  Progressive  (Bull  Moose)  Part)', 
the  Greenback  Party,  the  LaFollette  Progressive  Party,  the 
Populist  Part)',  the  Communist  Part)',  and  the  Socialist  Party 
have  all  been  from  that  side  of  the  political  spectrum.  George 
Wallace's  American  Independent  Part)  would  appeal  to  the 
political  right  -  unusual  for  a  significant  third  part)'.  Unlike 
the  ver)'  sectional  DixiecraLs  of  1948,  the  AIP  was  able  to  get 
on  the  ballots  of  all  50  states  -  quite  a  feat  given  the  diversit)' 
of  state  election  laws.  Although  early  filing  requirements 
meant  that  Wallace  appeared  on  some  state  ballots  with  dif- 
ferent running  mates  (most  often  fonner  Georgia  Ck)vemor 
Marvin  Griffin),  he  selected  retired  Air  Force  General  Curtis 
LeMay  as  his  official  ninning  mate. 

Democrats  feared  Wallace  would  take  away  \'otes  from 
industrialized  union  families  in  the  North  and  from  the  tradi- 
tional strong  base  the  part\'  had  enjoyed  for  generations  in  the 
South.  Republicans  were  afraid  of  losing  their  new  conserva- 
tive constituency  in  the  South.  If  neither  Richard  Nixon  nor 
Hubert  Humphrev  were  to  receive  sufficient  Electoral  College 
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votes,  then  the  selection  oi  Lyndon  Johnson's  siucessor  would 
occur  in  tiie  House  of  Representatives,  where  Southerners 
held  many  positions  ol  power  and  could  bargain  witli  those 
congressmen  who  had  less  seniorit)'  .md  clout. 

The  election  on  November  5  was  \er\  c  lose  but  Republican 
nominee  Richard  Nixon  won  an  (jutright  victory.  Wallace  did 
well  for  a  third  party  candidate,  receiving  over  9.9  million 
votes  (about  13.5%  of  the  national  total).  He  carried  five 
Southern  states  for  46  Electoial  (k)llege  votes  and  received 
strong  support  in  many  Northern  and  Western  states  as  well. 
It  would  be  the  most  Electoral  College  votes  won  by  a  third 
party  since  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose  Party  in  1912, 
and  the  popular  vote  percentage  would  be  the  greatest  since 
Robert  LaFollette  received  16.6%  in  1924. 

In  the  political  memorabilia  field,  the  American 
Independent  Party  may  have  no  equal  among  third  parties. 
The  Wallace  campaign  is  a  bonanza  for  those  who  collect 
campaign  materials.  License  plates,  neckties,  cigarette 
lighters,  T-shirLs,  watches,  alarm  clocks,  and  other  3-D  objects 
accompany  the  hundreds  of  different  buttons  available.* 
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1968:  The  Final  Round 

by  Michael  Kelly 


Bv  the  tinie  Anu'rica  reached  the  general  election,  it  was  enio- 
tionallv  spent.  The  \ear  had  seen  a  President  diuiiped  b\  his  own 
part\,  two  major  assassinations,  rioLs  in  the  cities,  conflict  between 
generations,  and  \iolence  bodi  outside  and  inside  one  of  the 
nadonal  convendons,  ail  against  the  backdrop  of  a  war  that  was 
not  going  well  for  the  nadon.  Both  pardes  chose  caudous  centrist 
nominees  o\er  opponents  that  were  far  more  popular  with  voters. 
At  least  \ixon  could  claim  support  from  most  parts  faithful,  some- 
thing Humphrey  manifesdv  could  not. 

With  the  relatively  calm  GOP  conxention  in  Miami  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  violent  scenes  in  Chicago,  and  a  general  sense 
that  Hiuiiphre\  "s  nomination  had  not  been  fair,  the  Republicans 
had  a  suong  lead  at  the  start  of  the  Fall  campaign.  .Although 
George  Wallace's  strong  third  part)'  did  undercut  some  of  Nixon's 
potential  strength  in  the  South,  it  did  as  much  damage  to 
Humphrey  in  the  North  where  Wallace  was  leading  among  union 
households  and  man\  white  ethnics. 

Richard  Nixon  had  undergone  an  astonishing  transformation 
since  his  polidcal  career  appeared  finished  in  the  aftermath  of  his 
1962  loss  for  governor  of  California.  He  had  become  a  statesman. 


a  knowledgeable  commentator  on  world  affairs,  with  a  self-depre- 
ciating sense  of  humor.  Gone  was  the  old  attack  dog  Nixon.  The 
"New  Nixon"  was  mature,  calm  and  competent,  h  was  a  skillful 
marketing  job  by  some  of  the  best  advertising  men  in  the  business. 
Nixon  even  appeared  on  TV's  zany  "Laugh-In"  program,  where 
his  solemn  "Sock  it  to  me?"  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  really  in 
on  the  joke. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  on  the  other  hand,  began  with  the  worst  of 
all  worlds.  Radicals  derided  him  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  lapdog, 
unwilling  to  seriously  challenge  the  administration's  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. His  tunuiltuous  nomination  smacked  of  dirty  dealing  and 
ignored  public  opinion.  Consenatives  attacked  him  as  the  same 
old  pinko  diey  had  always  disliked  while  his  old  fiiends  on  the  Left 
abandoned  him. 

It  was  the  choice  of  nmning  mates  that  started  the  recovery  for 
Humphrey.  Nixon  played  it  safe  by  selecting  the  little-knowii 
Governor  Spiro  T.  ("Ted")  Agnew  of  Mar) land.  His  choice  was 
received  with  litde  enthusiasm  and  some  opposition.  Knowing  he 
was  behind,  Humphrey  picked  Maine's  well-respected  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie.  Muskie's  selection  was  widely  applauded.  He 
prov  ed  to  be  a  strong  asset  on  the  campaign  trail  w  hile  Agnew  was 
packed  off  to  minor  events  in  unimportant  states. 

Nonetheless,  Nixon  was  clearly  in  command  at  the  start  of  the 
campaign.  Nixon  drew  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  400,000  in 
Chicago  as  Humphrey  wits  attracting  only  10,000  (many  of  them 
anti-Humphrey  protestors)  in  Philadelphia.  Nixon's  organization 
functioned  smoothly  and  effectively;  Humphrey  staggered  around 
the  coimtiT  trving  to  defend  Mayor  Daley's  handling  of  conven- 
tion protests  and  Lvndon  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  while  claim- 
ing that  he  would  be  a  force  for  liberal  change.  .Almost  every 
Humphrev  appearance  brought  noisy  protesters  drowning  out  the 
candidate  with  chanting. 


TWENTY  YEARS 
OF  CONTRAST 


'Sinr  I  still  distrust  Nixon.  Sun'  I  still  dislike  Xixon.  But 
somehow  the  old  burning  hatred's  no  longer  there.  " 
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Nixon  look  ihe  usual  course  of  presidential  candidates  with  a 
clear  lead,  he  tried  to  get  to  P-lection  Day  without  offending  any- 
oni-.  Ihunphrev  had  no  ciioicc  but  lo  go  for  ihe  long  l)oinl).  His 
"Hail  Mai  y '  pass  almost  worked. 

As  November  approached,  Humphrey  broke  with  i,i)|  on 
Vietnam.  His  actual  speech  in  .Salt  Lake  City  was  a  timid  and  cau- 
tious one,  which  altered  the  johnson  policy  in  only  minor  ways. 
But  news  stories  rarely  carry  details.  The  message  was  simple: 
Humphrey  is  no  longer  backing  John.son's  war.  From  that 
moment,  Humphrey  began  to  gain  on  Nixon.  Hecklers  began  to 
disappear.  Donations  began  to  grow.  Two  days  after  the  speech, 
Eugene  McCarthy  broke  his  silence  and  endorsed  Humphrey. 

At  the  end  of  September,  polls  showed  Nixon  15  points  ahead 
of  his  rival.  By  mid-October  Himiphrey  had  closed  within  5  points. 
By  late-October  he  was  within  2  points.  Democratic  leaders  from 
Texas  Governor  John  Connally  to  Connecticut  Senator  Abe 
Ribicoff  began  campaigning  with  their  part)''s  nominee  for  the 
first  time. 

In  late  October,  came  one  more  of  those  smprises  that  marked 
1968:  President  Johnson  announced  a  halt  to  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  A  sense  flowed  through  the  countn  that  the  war's  end 
was  near.  But  this  was  1968  and  nothing  would  be  that  simple.  Two 
days  after  Johnson's  announcement,  the  American  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  declared  that  they  would  not  support  the  bombing  halt 
and  would  boycott  the  peace  talks.  The  political  "October  sur- 
prise" that  was  supposed  to  put  the  Democrats  on  top  had  back- 
fired. 

In  the  end  it  would  be  close.  The  election  retinns  came  in  all 
night  with  state  after  state  too  close  to  call.  It  would  be  nearly 
noon  the  next  day  when  Humphrey  called  Nixon  to  concede.  It 
was  after  noon  when  Nixon  went  down  to  the  hotel  ballroom  to 
claim  victoiy  The  final  numbers  were  43.4%  for  Nixon,  42.72% 
for  Himiphrey  and  13.53%  for  Wallace. 

Despite  the  narrow  \ictoiT,  a  new  President  always  inspires 
hope.  As  1968  ended,  an  exhausted  America  looked  forward  to 
the  future  with  hope  that  this  year  of  turmoil  would  produce  bet- 
ter years  to  come.* 


Some  talk  change. 
Others  cause  it. 


Left:  A  slide  used  in  movie  theaters  boosting  a  Nixon  rally  at 
NYCs  Madison  Square  Garden.  Right:  A  Humphrey  poster. 
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The  Roads  Not  Traveled: 
1968  Hopefuls 

by  Michael  Kelly 


19  m^i  68 


The  major  candidates  in  1968  were  a  rich  cast  of  charac- 
ters but  behind  candidates  like  Nixon  and  Rockefeller  or 
Hiiniphrev  and  McC  .arthv  stood  ranks  of  lesser  hopefuls  and 
favorite  sons,  each  with  his  own  ston.  At  the  Republican 
National  Con\ention.  no  fewer  than  nine  men  received  votes 
for  President.  At  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  there 
were  eight.  In  addidon,  hopefuls  like  Senator  Chuck  Percy  of 
Illinois.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  and  Marine 
General  James  Ga\in  mav  not  have  made  it  to  the  convention 
floor  but  were  genuine  possibilities. 

In  the  favorite  sons  ranks  we  count  Republicans  Governor 
James  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Arkansas  Governor  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  (Nelson's  brother),  Senator  Hiram  Fong  of 
Hawaii,  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas  and  Senator 
Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersev.  Potential  favorite  sons,  like 
Indiana  Governor  Roger  Brannigan  and  ^Alaska  Governor 
\Valter  Hickel,  never  made  it  to  the  convention  (Brannigan 
because  he  lost  the  Indiana  primaiy  to  RFK  and  Hickel 
because  .Alaskan  delegates  broke  for  Nixon  before  the  first 
ballot).  Additionallv,  NTC  Mavor  John  Lindsa\'  and  perenni- 
al hopeful  Harold  Stassen  received  \  otes.  Stassen's  two  votes 
(one  from  Minnesota  and  one  from  Ohio)  were  the  last  votes 
the  hardv  Stassen  would  ever  receive  at  a  GOP  convention. 


Humphrey,  McCarthy  and  McGovern  may  have  gotten  the 
most  attention  at  the  Democratic  convention,  but  others 
were  nominated  as  well.  The  fourth  highest  vote  total  went  to 
a  preacher  from  Washington,  DC,  Channing  E.  PhilHps.  Rev. 
Phillips,  who  garnered  67'/2  votes  from  17  different  delega- 
tions, became  the  first  Black  American  to  have  his  name 
placed  in  nomination  for  President  at  a  major  party  national 
convention.  Behind  Phillips  came  Gov.  Dan  Moore  of  North 
Carolina,  who  won  IT'/i  \  otes  from  four  states.  A  few  die-hard 
Kennedy  loyalists  refused  to  go  to  McGovem  and  cast  their 
votes  for  Ted  Kennedv  (12%  votes  from  foin'  states)  and  some 
football-obsessed  delegates  from  Alabama  cast  IVi  votes  for 
legendary  Universitv-  of  Alabama  coach  "Bear"  Bryant.  [Note: 
Democrats  often  split  one  delegate  vote  among  several  peo- 
ple. Republicans  stick  to  "one  person,  one  vote"]. 

But  of  all  the  hopefuls,  the  most  important  was 
California's  fa\'orite  son.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Three  days 
before  the  convention,  he  jumped  into  the  race  as  an  active 
candidate.  If  he  had  succeeded  at  winning  Southern  dele- 
gates awav  from  Nixon,  it  could  have  been  a  ver\-  different 
convention.  As  it  was,  Reagan  had  to  wait  for  1980  to  win  the 
nomination.* 
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Some  of  these  candidates  were  favorite  sons  (like  Rhodes  and  Case), 
others  were  viable  contenders  (like  Reagan  and  Percy),  some  were  long- 
shots  (like  Hatfield  and  Gavin)  and  some  were  just  gestm-es  (like  Phillips 
and  Stassen),  but  they  all  added  to  the  color  and  intrigue  of  1968. 
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"RE.F."  -  A  Stevenson 
Project  Correction. 


The  enthusiasm  of  collectors  sometimes  carries  them  to 
error,  h's  something  we've  all  experienced.  I  remember  a 
friend  giving  me  a  ribbon,  clearly  old,  stamped  with  the  word 
"McKinley."  Hope  spmng  that  I  had  found  a  new  ribbon  from 
1896  or  at  least  1900.  But  I  carefully  looked  it  over,  asked  about 
where  it  was  found  (in  a  schoolbook  from  the  Forties)  and 
regretfully  realized  that  it  was  more  likely  a  student  pep  ribbon 
from  nearby  McKinley  High  School.  An  item  related  to 
President  McKinley,  surely,  but  hardly  a  campaign  ribbon. 

That  is  wh\'  the  sort  of  historical  work  done  by  The  Keynoter 
and  other  sotirces  can  be  so  valuable.  Likewise,  one  of  our  roles 
is  to  go  back  a  correct  erroneous  research.  In  1977,  the  APIC 
issued  "The  APIC  Stevenson  Project,"  a  comprehensive  attempt 
to  illtistrate  all  known  buttons  from  Adlai  Stevenson's  cam- 
paigns for  President. 

It  was  an  impressive  work  and  remains  of  great  value  today 
btit  a  few  errors  crept  in.  In  the  Winter  2002  issue,  featuring  the 
1952  election,  we  noted  two  errors  in  The  APIC  Stevenson 
Project:  two  buttons,  "We  Believe  In  Steve"  (project  #105)  and 
"We've  Got  Still  Steve  Up  Our  Sleeve"  (#  162),  were  included  as 
Stevenson  slogan  buttons  but  are  actually  from  a  Colorado  local 
campaign. 

Recendyjohn  Gingerich  sent  along  information  that  indi- 
cates another  error  in  The  APIC  Stevenson  Project.  Item  #362 
is  a  1"  red,  white  and  black  litho  button  with  an  odd  symbol  on 
it  and  the  letters  "F.E.F."  According  to  the  Stevenson  Project, 
"F.E.F."  stood  for  "Forget  Eisenhower  Forever"  and  described 
the  button  as  "a  1956  New  York  Cit)'  item."  Based  on 
Gingerich's  material,  that  is  clearly  not  tme. 

The  letters  actually  stood  for  "Fraternity  of  Expectant 
Fathers"  and,  in  light  of  the  new  information,  the  odd  symbol 
on  the  button  is  obviously  a  diaper,  complete  with  safety  pin. 
The  pin  appears  to  be  from  the  early  Fifties  and  was  undoubt- 
edly contemporary  with  the  Eisenhower  administration.  It  may 
even  have  been  worn  by  Ike  opponents,  claiming  that  it  meant 
"Forget  Eisenhower  Forever"  I  recall  in  the  Sixties  a  "Lucy  for 
Secretary'  of  Defense"  button  was  originally  issued  as  part  of  a 
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Vendor  button  fea- 
turing RFK,  Nixon, 
McCarthy, 
Humphrey,  Rocky, 
Reagan,  Wallace  and 
Percy.  By  the  time 
this  button  was 
issued,  Romney  had 
dropped  out.  The 
button  is  4". 


by  Michael  Kelly 


joke  set  featuring  "Peanuts"  cartoon  characters,  but  later  worn 
by  peace  protestors  at  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations  as  a  mock- 
ery of  President  Johnson's  daughter,  Luci.  [For  more  on  this  see 
the  Spring  1993  issue  and  the  Editors'  Message  in  the  Winter 
1993  issue.] 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  The  APIC  Stevenson  Project,  you  may 
want  to  note  this  correction  in  your  copy.  If  you  have  the  "F.E.F." 
button  in  your  Stevenson  collection,  you  may  want  to  at  least 
note  where  it  originally  came  from.* 
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Collecting  History 

"The  Liberty  Amendment" 

by  Robert  Fratkin 


Recently,  in  Maine,  I  bought  an  attractixe  1'  2"  litho  but- 
ton supporting  "The  Liberty  Amendment."  The  amendment 
was  the  brainchild-if  we  can  call  it  that-of  Willis  Stone,  a 
Libertarian  \  oice  before  tiiere  was  a  part\-  of  that  name.  This 
particular  button  probably  comes  from  the  early  1970s. 

Willis  Stone  was  the  foimder  and  long-time  Chaimian  of 
the  Libert)  .Amendment  Committee.  The  L.\C  (originalh 
known  as  the  National  Committee  for  Economic  Freedom) 
had  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  a  proposed 
Constitutional  .Amendment  that  would  reqtiire  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  disengage  from  all  acti\ities  not  specified  in  the 
Constittition.  It  also  would  have  repealed  the  Sixteenth 
.Amendment  and  prohibited  the  Federal  government  from 
taxing  'incomes,  estates  and  gifts". 

Under  Stone's  leadership,  bv  1959  the  Committee  was 
able  to  persuade  seven  state  legislatures  to  petition  Congress 
to  send  the  .Amendment  otit  for  ratification;  this  was  far 
short  of  the  18  such  resolutions  that  \vere  needed  to  force 
Congress  to  act.  (Eventually,  two  more  states  -  hidiana  and 
.Arizona  -  joined  the  list  of  petitioners.)  The  Congressional 
resolution  for  the  .Amendment  (H.J.  Res.  23)  was  sponsored 
by  several  Representatives  over  the  years,  the  last  being  Ron 
Paul  in  1988  (HJR  116).  The  resolution,  fairlv  standard  by 
then,  called  for  die  end  of  all  non-safet\'  and  defense  laws 
unless  renewed  bv  two-thirds  vote  h\  the  applicable  imit  of 
government  e\en  5  \ears. 

The  Libert)  .Amendment  was  a  poptilar  ralhing-point  for 
the  activists  in  the  fledgling  libertarian  movement  of  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  Libertarian  Parn'  fotmder  Darid 
Xolan  led  the  Committee's  youth  dirision  in  the  late  1960s, 
and  Stone  was  a  speaker  at  several  of  the  Libertarian  Part\  "s 
earh  conventions,  as  well  as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the 
Libert)  Part)'  ticket  in  1964,  a  predecessor  to  the  Libertarian 
Party.  In  1968,  as  a  means  to  gain  greater  publicit)'  for  his 
Libert\'  .Amendment.  Stone  made  an  abortive  attemp  to  gain 
the  Republican  nomination.  The  Stone  button  and  poster 
are  from  1968.-* 
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Although  the  buttons  aU  say  '68,  they  were  actually  issued  in  late  1964  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Goldwater  debacle.  Goldwater, 
Scranton  and  Lodge  were  never  candidates  in  1968  but  Johnson,  Nixon,  Romney  and  Rockefeller  were. 
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Dr.  Ron  Paul,  a  Libertarian  Voice 

(A  Keynoter  interview  by  Richard  Rector) 


Bcirn  in  Pittsburgh,  Rep.  Ron  Paul  has  a  BA  iiom 
Gettysburg  College  and  an  MD  from  Duke  University. 
After  graduation  he  served  as  a  doctor  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  for  several  years.  In  1976,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Houston  area  in  a  special  election  but  lost  his 
seat  in  the  fall  elecdon.  He  won  it  back  in  1978  and  each 
of  the  succeeding  elections  undl  unsuccessfully  running 
for  the  Senate  in  1984.  Dr.  Paul  then  returned  to  his 
medical  practice. 

In  1988,  Paul  won  the  presidential  nomination  of  the 
Libertarian  Party  with  running  mate  Andre  Marrou,  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  House  of  Representatives  (Marrou 
would  be  the  Libertarian  presidential  nominee  in  1992). 
The  Paul/ Marrou  ticket  made  the  ballot  in  fort) -six  states 
plus  DC,  polling  432,297  votes.  It  was  the  best  showing  by 
a  minor  party  in  1988. 

After  the  elecdon  Dr.  Paul  retiuned  to  his  medical 
practice  and  the  GOP.  He  was  elected  again  to  the  House 
in  1996  and  reelected  since.  This  intemew  took  place  well 
before  the  Iraq  crisis  of  2003. 


Keynoter:  Wliy  did  you  give  up  your  medical  practice  to  run  for 
Congress? 

Paul:  I  ran  because  I  was  interested  in  economics.  At  that  time 
we  had  a  lot  of  monetary  problems,  there  was  a  breakdown  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  monetaiy  system.  We  had  a  lot  of  inflation, 
stagflation,  recession.  That  type  of  issue  fascinated  me  and  was 
the  main  reason  why  I  ran.  I  stayed  in  office  until  1984  and 
then  decided  to  return  to  my  medical  practice  and  went  back 
to  my  practice  for  twelve  years. 

Keynoter:  What  are  your  greatest  accomplishments  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress? 

Paul:  I  imagine  the  work  I  do  in  privacy.  I  have  been  able  to 
stop  a  lot  of  inroads  in  the  movement  towards  a  national  ID 
card,  national  medical  databanks,  and  "know  your  customer" 
banking  regulations.  I  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  there. 
Some  of  it  has  been  through  getting  an  amendment  passed. 
Some  of  it  has  been  just  getting  regulatif)ns  stopped  by  having 
a  lot  of  people  alerted  to  the  fact  of  what  they  are  tiying  to  do. 
I  would  say  I  have  had  the  most  success  in  the  area  of  privacy. 


/keynoter:  You're  a  dodor  in  a  legislative  body  made  up  mostly 
of  lawyers.  How  has  that  perspective  affected  your  ctMigres- 
sional  career? 

Pau/;  Well,  that  affects  me  more  vvlu  n  I  'm  pra(  ti(  ing  medicine, 
[chuckle]  worrying  about  the  lawyers.  Medicine  is  a  mess  right 
now  because  of  managed  care  and  the  defensive  medicine 
everybody  has  to  practice,  because  there  is  always  a  Monday 
morning  quarterback.  That  pushes  cosLs  real  high.  So  I'm 
intimidated  by  all  law)'ers  when  1  practice  medicine.  Less  so 
here,  although  there  are  a  lot  of  lawyers  here  and  I  don't  con- 
sider that  an  advantage  to  the  country.  [Laughs]  I  don't  see  the 
individual  congressman  as  a  lawyer  or  a  non-lawyer  but  overall 
it's  not  good  for  a  legislative  body  that  lawyers  outnumber 
anybody  else. 

Keynoter:  Wliy  did  you  rim  for  the  Senate  in  1984? 

Paul:  That  was  a  campaign  which  1  always  considered  a  token 
effort  because  I  was  anxious  to  leave  the  House.  Wlien  I  first 
ran  for  Congress  it  was  sort  of  on  a  lark,  not  believing  much 
would  come  of  it.  So  I  ran  for  the  Senate  on  a  lark  because  I 
was  deeply  devoted  to  a  philosophv  of  limited  government  and 
believed  that  it  is  always  worthwhile  to  campaign  and  spread  a 
message.  That  was  an  unsuccessful  effort  but  a  worthwhile 
effort  because  it  helped  me  meet  people  and  keep  a  core  of 
people  organized  and  together  for  another  twelve  years  until  I 
ran  for  office  again.  I  wouldn't  be  anxious  to  brag  about  it  but 
I  still  think  it  was  worthwhile. 

Keynoter:  Why  did  you  decide  to  run  for  President  as  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Libertarian  Party  in  1988? 

PomZ:  Well,  in  the  technical  sense,  I'm  a  libertarian  because  lib- 
ertarians believe  in  liberty,  they  conform  to  the  Constitution. 
The  founders,  in  the  technical  sense,  were  libertaiians.  It 
merely  means  that  you  believe  in  personal  libert) that  govern- 
ment shouldn't  interfere  in  our  personal  lives;  that  govern- 
ment should  be  out  of  reguladng  the  economy;  and  that  we 
should  have  a  foreign  policy  where  we  don't  tell  other  nations 
how  to  live.  So  it  was  a  veiy  attractive  philosophy.  I  did  it  as  an 
educational  venture,  spent  a  year  doing  it.  Spent  most  of  my 
time  talking  to  young  people  in  colleges.  It  was  an  expensive 
year,  in  the  sense  that  I  gave  up  a  year  away  from  my  medical 
practice,  but  it  was  something  I  believed  in  and  hopefully  I  was 
able  to  accomplish  some  good. 
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Dr.  Ron  Paul  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1976,  leaving  to 
run  for  the  Senate  in  1984.  In  1988,  he  won  the  Libertarian 
Part\'  presidential  nomination,  running  third  behind  Bush 
and  Dukakis.  The  items  on  this  page  are  from  his  congres- 
sional races  except  for  the  1988  vendor  pin  directly  below. 
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Keynoter:  Can  you  tell  us  atx)ut  the  Libertarian  Party  nominat- 
ing convention? 

Paul:  It  was  amazing.  Many  people  thought  it  should  have  been 
an  automatic  x  ictoiT  for  somebody  who  had  been  in  Congress 
because  they  had  not  had  a  fornier  congressman  ever  run.  But 
it  was  a  tough  campaign.  I  had  to  go  to  all  the  conventions  and 
lobby  and  work  hard.  I  was  competing  with  Russell  Means  from 
the  radical  American  Indian  Movement  who  had  declared 
himself  a  Libertarian.  I  won  on  the  first  ballot,  but  it  was  not 
like  an  overwhelming  easy  victory.  [Laughs]  It  was  sort  of  iron- 
ic that  I  had  to  work  so  hard  to  win  the  nomination. 

Keynoter:  I  understand  there  were  some  planks  in  the 
Libertarian  platform  that  you  opposed.  Wliat  were  they? 

Paul:  The  one  that  I  most  strongly  opposed  was  the  pro-abortion 
platfbmi.  Libertiirians  have  a  decent  position  in  that  they  would 
never  allow  government  fimding  to  be  used  for  abortion.  So 
that  eliminates  a  lot  of  government  meddling.  But  they  believe 
that  the  right  of  the  mother  to  deal  with  her  own  body  excludes 
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He'll  Vote  to  end  "Tax  and  Spend" 


Let's  end  the  liberal's  tax  and  spend. 
Vote  to  ele<t  Ron  Paul  "The  Taxpayers'  Best  Friend!" 


Conservaiivo  Ron  P.nil  itnti  Ronald  Reagan  Ron  Paul  led  rhc 
Tcnas  delegation  forRcjgan  ai  the  Republican  Convention  .ind 
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It's  the  liberal's  tax  and  spend 
OR 

Dr.  Ron  Paul's  Prescription 
for  America: 

1.  Put  big  government  on  a  diet  --cut  spending 
and  taxes 

2.  Fleet  a  new  Piesident  and  put  more  real 
conservatives  in  Congress. 

3.  Enact  Tenn  Limits  and  get  career  politicians  out 
ol  Congress 

CONTINUED  INSIDE 


Ron  Paul  refused  on 
principle  to  accept  the 

plush  pension  that 
members  of  Congress 

give  themsehres. 

'"I  didn't  go  to  Congress  to 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers, "  said  Ron  Paul 
*7  went  to  Congress  to  cluuige 

it — to  let  taxpayers  keep 
more  of  what  they  earn,  to 
cut  taxes  wid  spending,  and 
to  really  Indance  the  budget 

That 's  how  I  'tt  vote  agaitu  " 
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Two  1988  Libertarian  Party  buttons,  including  a  Utah  coattail. 

any  rights  or  claims  to  hfe  of  the  fetus.  I  have  trouble  with  that 
because  the  Libertarian  also  claims  never  to  initiate  violence 
against  another  person.  They  have  to  declare  that  there  is  not  a 
person  or  a  human  being  existing  prior  to  the  birth.  As  an  obste- 
trician, I  just  can't  understand  that.  And  as  one  who  under- 
stands the  law,  I  know  as  an  OB  doctor  that  if  I  do  harm  to  the 
fetus,  I  can  be  sued  and  therefore  it  is  a  legal  entity.  That  was 
the  position  that  I  disagreed  most  strongly  with. 


Keynoter:  Minor  parties  don't  have  the  money  or  media  atten- 
tion that  the  Uvo  major  parties  get.  Wliat  means  did  you  have 
for  getting  your  message  out? 

Paul:  Oh,  it's  difficult  because  we  spent  half  our  money  just  try- 
ing to  get  on  ballots.  The  monopoly  controlled  by  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  makes  it  veiy  difficult  for  third  par- 
ties. It  had  to  be  one  on  one:  a  group  here  and  a  group  there, 
small  radio  stations,  small  interviews.  So  it  was  very  rare,  proba- 
bly only  three  or  four  or  five  national  interviews,  such  as 
McNeil/Lehrer  and  C-SPAN  and  CNN.  We  didn't  get  any  of  the 
major  networks.  It  makes  it  vei7  difficult.  The  major  parties  have 
government  money,  taxpayer's  money,  which  is  abused.  Then 
the  media  will  not  give  attention  to  a  third  part)'  unless  you  are 
maybe  a  veiy  liberal  third  party  candidate.  [Chuckle]  Right  now 
a  Ralph  Nader  gets  more  attention  than  a  Pat  Buchanan  and  I 
don't  think  that's  accidental.  It  is  very  difficult  and  I  think  third 
parties  are  never  helped  by  regulations  of  financing.  I  think  that 
I  have  two  bills  right  now  that  would  permit  third  party  candi- 
dates to  be  in  the  debates  if  they  receive  government  money. 
Also  for  federal  elections  the  onerous  type  of  regulations  requir- 
ing these  unbelievable  numbers  of  signatures  to  get  on  the  bal- 
lot would  be  reduced.  So  I  have  those  two  pieces  of  legislation 
that  would  help  compeUtion.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  don't  vote 
because  the  two  candidates  are  too  often  very  boring.  That's  why 
I  hoped  Ralph  Nader  would  do  well,  I  hoped  Pat  Buchanan 
would  do  well,  and  that  there  is  more  activity.  It  makes  the  other 
candidates  become  better  candidates. 

They  [minor  parties]  are  not  likely  to  win.  We  know  that.  But 
it  might  have  made  George  Bush  a  better  candidate.  It  might 
have  made  AI  Gore  a  better  candidate.  They  certainly  would 
have  to  debate  better.  If  you  have  Ralph  Nader  in  there  chal- 
lenging Gore,  that's  good.  Pat  Buchanan  challenging  George 
Bush  is  good.  It  is  good  for  the  people.  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot 
more  interesting  and  I  think  a  lot  more  people  would  vote. 

Keynoter:  Campaigns  are  supposed  to  be  about  issues.  It  some- 
times seems  that  minor  parties  are  the  only  ones  talking  about 
issues.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  level  of  discourse  in  our  campaigns? 
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An  official  brochure  from  Ron  Paul's  1988  presidential 
race.  Since  1980,  the  Libertarian  Party  has  consistently 
been  the  strongest  genuine  minor  party.  Although  occa- 
sionally eclipsed  by  strong  independent  candidates  like 
John  Anderson  or  Ross  Perot,  the  Libertarians  have  main- 
tained a  strong  presence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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Paul:  Oiif  thing  we  shouldn'l  do  is  more  campaign  finance 
reform  like  we  liad  in  1974  that  nshered  in  this  horiihle  mess. 
1  think  tlK)se  nvo  things  1  suggested  on  the  hills  making  it  easi- 
er to  get  on  die  ballot  and  making  it  easier  for  candidates  to  get 
into  the  debates  would  do  the  most  usehil.  Candidates  in  the 
major  parties  are  always  tr\ing  to  exist  in  a  nebulous  area  where 
thev  don't  antagonize  either  fringe  and  I  think  that's  a  natui~al 
consequence.  Wliedier  it  is  Nonnan  Thomas  or  HariT  Browne, 
they  ser\'e  a  ver\'  important  role.  As  Norman  Thomas  was  able 
to  achieve  much  of  his  platfbnn  through  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  hopefulh  a  Harn  Browne  can  help  to  achieve  the 
Libertarian  platform  as  it  moves  into  the  major  parties. 
[Nonnan  Thomas  was  the  presidential  nominee  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  the  1930's  and  '40's.  Harr)  Browne  was  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  die  Libertarian  Pai  ty  in  1996  and  2000] 

Keynoter:  \'on  retm  ned  to  the  Republican  Part)-  and  in  1996 
vou  were  elected  once  again  to  yoiu"  congressional  seat.  Wlien 
you  returned  were  vou  greeted  as  a  "  seasoned  lawmaker"  or 
were  you  a  freshman  all  oxer  again? 

Paul:  I  was  a  freshman  again.  Sometimes  they  do  promise 
seniority  back  to  certain  members  but  I  didn't  qualify.  1  guess 
I  deser\ed  a  little  bit  of  it;  I  left  the  Parrs-  and  thev  saw  me  as 
not  as  lo\al  as  they  would  like.  But  I  think  a  Democrat  turned 
Republican  probably  would  have  been  better  received  then  a 
Libertarian  coming  back.  But  1  think  that's  all  past  history.  1 
work  quite  well  with  the  Republican  Part\'  here  and  they  allow 
me  to  vote  on  ni\  principles.  The\-  knew  how  I'm  going  to  vote 
and  the\  do  not  badger  me  or  gi\  e  me  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

Keynoter:  During  the  first  phase  of  your  congiessional  career 
you  were  a  member  of  the  minorit\-  part\-.  During  the  second 


Above:  Keynoter  interviewer  Richard  Rector  wdth  Rep. 
Ron  Paul.  Left:  Two  official  Libertarian  Party  buttons. 
Below:  A  campaign  brochure  (shown  reduced). 


phase  you  ha\e  been  a  member  of  the  majorit\'  part)'.  How  is 
that  different? 

Paul:  It's  a  lot  more  fun  being  in  the  majorit)-.  1  complain  that  we 
don't  do  a  good  enough  job  and  we  really  haven't  been  shrink- 
ing the  size  of  government.  You  can  argue  the  case  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  fluff"  but  from  m\-  \-iewpoint  it  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous benefit.  Because  the  Republicans  working  in  a  cooperative 
way  allow  me  to  bring  up  amendments  that  I'm  interesting  in 
bringing  up  that  they  know  aren't  going  to  be  passed.  Like  get- 
ting out  of  the  United  Nations  and  getting  rid  of  the  Social 
Securit\'  number  for  identification  puiposes.  1  get  to  bring  these 
amendments  up.  There  is  a  lot  that  I  couldn't  do  with  a 
Democratic  leadership  so  I  find  it  to  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
for  what  I'm  doing  to  be  a  member  of  the  majorit)-  part)-. 

Keynoter:  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  some  say  that  conser- 
vatism has  lost  it's  direction  and  sense  of  purpose.  Do  you 
believe  that  is  true? 

Paul:  In  some  wa)s,  although  in  some  ways  \-er)'  beneficially 
because  during  the  Cold  War  conservatives  could  never  \-ote 
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tor  a  cut  ill  tlie  iiiililaiy  l)iKlget  and  never  c  iilicize  an  action 
overseas.  So  in  one  way  there  has  been  a  tremendous  benefit 
because  the  Old  Right,  tlie  old  Taft  Right,  has  been  revived  to 
the  point  where  niaiiv,  many  good  conservatives  were  (jiiite 
critical  of  the  militaiT  intenentions  by  President  Clinton. 
Hopefully  they  will  be  as  critical  with  President  Bush,  if  he  does 
this  iiiilitaiT  intervention.  St)nie  people  may  see  that  as  a  neg- 
ative, I  see  that  as  a  positive.  But  I  see  more  posili\es  than  neg- 
atives about  what  has  happened  after  the  breakdown  of  the 
Soviet  system.  The  biggest  negative  is  that  we  have  assumed 
the  role  of  an  economic  and  political  powerhouse,  and  some- 
times we  badger  our  economic  and  militan  allies  to  do  our 
bidding.  .\nd  in  the  long  run  I  think  that  can  be  detrimental 
to  our  policies  and  to  our  national  security. 

Keynoter:  Thank  you  very  much.* 
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The  APIC  Hall  of  Fame:  U.L  "Chick"  Harris,  APIC  #139 

by  Albert  Salter 


I'.I.  "Chick"  Harris  is  "Mr.  APIC."  No  one  challenges 
that  title.  Harris  did  not  start  the  organization,  but  in 
1960  he  rescued  it  from  oblivion. 

Chick  is  as  all-Amcrican  as  anv  athlete  on  a  WTieaties 
box.  His  torebearers  founded  Stratford,  Connecticut  in 
1637,  and  nienibers  of  his  family  created  the  Marine 
Settlement  in  Illinois  in  1819.  Born  in  a  small  town  of  300 
in  Madison  Coimtv,  Illinois,  in  1923,  Chick  lets  you  know 
that  the  "U  '  in  his  name  stands  for  Udell,  a  character  in 
a  Harold  Bell  Wright  book,  riiat  Printer  of  Udell's.  What 
Chick  doesn't  mention  is  that  Wright,  a  popular  American 
novelist  of  the  early  20th  century,  always  emphasized  the 
solid  moralits'  and  high  standards  of  the  luicommon  com- 
mon man.  That  description  fits  Chick  Harris  well.  It  is 
Harris  who  has  always  reminded  us  that  collecting  politi- 
cal memorabilia  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Honoring  APlC's 
40th  anniversary  in  1985,  Chick  wrote  in  the  Spring 
Keynoter,  "We  are  not  just  collectors.  We  are  preservers 
and  researchers  of  our  American  political  past."  That's 
pure  Chick  Harris. 

WTien  Chick  was  a  boy,  his  maternal  grandfather,  a 
small  town  politician,  kept  political  buttons  pinned  to  a 
cloth  doll  that  hung  on  his  dresser.  When  his  grandfather 
passed  away  in  1936,  the  doll  came  to  Chick,  and  at  each 
election  he'd  add  a  pin  or  two  to  the  collection. 

In  1950,  Chick's  father  met  APIC  member  Walter 
Sanders,  and  seeing  Sanders'  collection,  especially  the 
Gold  Bugs,  gave  twenty-seven  year  old  Chick  the  real  bug 
for  expanding  his  collection  seriously.  He  ran  a  want  ad  in 
Hobbies  magazine  looking  for  memorabilia  under  the 
heading,  "Presidential  Campaign  Items  from  Buttons  to 
Torch  Lights"  and  was  delighted  with  the  offers  he 
received. 

WTien  Sanders  told  Chick  about  APIC,  he  joined  as 
#139.  The  roster  was  a  one  page  listing  of  about  30  active 
members.  But  this  opened  the  door  to  new  resources,  and 
Chick  and  his  young  wife.  Ceil,  planned  vacation  trips 
from  their  home  in  St.  Louis  to  include  stops  at  member 
homes  and  businesses. 

They  visited  Joe  Fuld  (APIC  #1)  and  his  wife,  Lulu,  in 
Idaho;  Charlie  McSorley  (APIC  #38)  in  New  Jersey; 
Monrcje  Ray  (APK^  #3)  in  New  York  and,  among  others, 
Agnes  Gay  (APIC  #7),  whose  New  York  home  was  like  a 
museum  of  political  memorabilia,  including  women  suf- 
frage material,  which  encoiuaged  Ceil  to  start  her  own 
suffrage  collection. 

Chick  set  himself  a  goal:  at  least  one  item  for  each  can- 
didate, and  from  1860,  a  jugate  for  each  ticket.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  books,  no  catalogs,  no  auctions,  only  a 
few  general  collectibles  dealers.  Chick's  favorite,  Leonard 
Babin  of  Rochester,  NT,  exposed  him  to  ferrotypes  of 
Lincoln,  Douglas  and  others,  available  at  $5  each,  and  to 


Chick  Harris  in  1972 

Gold  Bugs  at  the  same  price,  as  well  as  scores  of  other 
choice  19th  century  items.  On  his  first  visit  Chick  spent 
what  was  a  fortune  for  him,  $95. 

Knowledge  of  his  collection  grew  and  in  1956  Ralston 
Piu  ina,  where  Chick  was  employed  as  an  accountant,  fea- 
tured him  and  his  collection  in  an  in-house  publication, 
stating  that  he  is  one  person  "who  has  all  his  buttons." 

But  a  new  chapter  was  opening  for  Chick  Harris.  In 
1960  Monroe  D.  Ray,  the  impetus  behind  the  creation  of 
APIC  in  1945,  wrote  that  his  failing  health  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  sening  as  Secretai^y-Treasurer  of 
APIC.  He  returned  over  40  cents  to  each  member  as  an 
equal  share  of  what  remained  in  the  treasuiy 

This  was  Harris's  call  to  action.  He  immediately  con- 
tacted members  Joe  Brown,  C.W.  Fishbaugh,  Ed  Puis, 
Charlie  W^illiams  and  others,  organizing  a  questionnaire 
for  all  members,  asking  if  they  wished  to  rebuild  APIC. 
The  answer  was  a  resounding,  'Yes!"  Most  of  us  know  the 
story  from  that  point  on.  It  was  recorded  in  Ed  Sullivan's 
excellent  ardcle  in  the  Summer  1995  Keynoter.  Thirteen 
APIC  members  met  at  the  Williams  restaurant  in  Chicago 
in  July  1960  to  reorganize  and  revitalize  APIC.  What  was 
to  become  The  Keynoter  was  started,  the  idea  of  member 
auctions  was  born,  research  projects  were  identified,  and 
active  new  officers  were  named  with  Chick  Harris  as  pres- 
ident. 

In  1964,  the  first  national  convention  was  held  in 
Hartford  with  65  members  and  guests  in  attendance.  At 
that  convention  and  at  every  one  since,  Chick  and  Ceil 
Harris  have  been  there.  Seventeen  years  as  editor  of  The 

(continued  on  page  27) 
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The  Lombard  Banner  of  1860 

by  Michael  Kelly 


As  the  struggle  over  slavery  drew  America  closer  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  one  of  the  places 
where  the  first  shots  were  fired.  The  battle  over  whether 
the  new  territory  would  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
slave  state  or  as  a  free  state  brought  open  warfare  to  its 
sparsely  populated  plains,  leading  to  its  becoming  known 
as  "Bleeding  Kansas." 

That  is  why  it  is  so  appropriate  that  today  Kansas  is  the 
home  of  the  "Lombard  Banner,"  a  noted  relic  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  1858  senatorial  campaign  against  Stephen  Douglas. 

Lincoln  had  joined  the  new  Republican  Party  during 
the  1856  Fremont  campaign  and  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  U.S.  Senator  in  Illinois.  Douglas  was  the 
acknowledged  national  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  at 
the  time  (even  more  than  Presidentjames  Buchanan)  and 
sought  to  solve  the  issue  of  slaveiy  in  the  territories  by  leav- 
ing it  to  "popular  sovereignty"  (i.e.,  allowing  residents  of 
the  territoiy  to  decide  for  or  against  slavery  by  popular 
vote).  The  Lincoln/Douglas  battle  was  watched  closely 
across  the  nation  as  a  test  of  party  strength. 

Douglas  agreed  to  engage  in  a  series  of  public  debates 
with  Lincoln  at  various  locations  around  the  state  during 
1858.  The  fifth  of  the  seven  debates  was  held  in  Galesburg, 
Illinois  on  October  7.  Galesburg  was  home  to  Lombard 
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Keynoter,  APIC's  first  historian,  long  time  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Hall  of  Fame  inductee,  and  through 
his  and  Cell's  beneficence  with  the  establishment  of  the 
U.I.  &  Cecelia  Harris  APIC  Trust  Fund  to  support  APIC 
research  and  causes.  Chick  Harris  has  become  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  who  have  benefited  from  his  leadership. 

In  a  1979  article  in  The  Standard,  Chick  told  us,  "Most 
of  the  early  collectors  were  research  oriented  -  probably 
because  they  had  to  be  and  also  because  they  collected  for 
fun  and  not  for  the  'fast  buck'." 

Farseeing,  ubiquitous,  thoughtful  Chick  Harris  is  the 
conscience  of  the  hobby  he  helped  preserve  so  we  can 
preserve  our  own  collections  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  the  stewards  of  political  history.  Chick  has  given  us 
purpose.* 


For  further  information  see 

Harris,  U.I.  'Chick',  "Happy  Birthday  APIC  -1945-1985" 

The  Keynoter,  Spring,  1985 
Harris,  U.I.   'Chick',  "APIC's  Past,"  APIC  Standard, 

Summer,  1979 

"Politically,  he's  as  bright  as  his  buttons,  Check-R-Links,  in- 
house  publication  of  Ralston  Purina  Company,  1956 

Sullivan,  Ed,  "American  Political  Items  Collectors  -  The 
First  Fifty,"  The  Keynoter,  Summer,  1995 

Biographical  memo  from  U.I.  'Chick'  Harris  to  the 
author,  received  January  2,  2003.  In  APIC  archives. 


LIniversity  and  students  from  that  college  decided  to 
honor  the  candidates  by  making  banners  for  each  of  them. 
The  Republican  student  delegation  met  Lincoln  as  he 
arrived  in  town  and  presented  him  with  this  banner,  which 
then  headed  a  procession  that  escorted  Lincoln  to  the  site 
of  the  debate. 

The  banner  reads  "To  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Champion 
of  Liberty  by  the  Students  of  Lombard.  October  7,  1858." 
On  its  back  is  embroidered  a  design  of  eagle  and  stars. 

This  painted  silk  banner  arrived  in  Kansas  during  the 
1860  Presidential  campaign  Lincoln  had  given  it  to  a 
prominent  editor  and  political  leader  from  Kansas,  Mark 
W.  Delahay,  who  was  related  to  Lincoln  by  marriage,  as 
well  as  a  political  supporter. 

Delahay  used  the  banner  in  Kansas  during  the  1860 
presidential  campaign.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  widow 
presented  the  Lombard  Banner  to  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society.  Today  it  resides  in  the  collections  of  the 
Kiinsas  Museum  of  Histoiy* 
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